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FACT 8 COB ere 


Ww R. H. Macy & Co. have done as a publicity 
enterprise, attracting crowds to their store, can 
be done by any firm with the nerve to devote the 
space, a half acre, spend the money 
The Art in and do the thing as conscientiously as 
Trades Show Macy has done it. 
at Macy’s They need not necessarily tie up 
to the new art. The Colonial arts 
would perhaps be more interesting. 

Those associated in the movement were the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, General Board of Edu- 
cation, National Arts Club, The Decorators’ Club, the 
Arts Council of New York, the Art Center, the 
Architectural League and the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art. 

They even went to the outside and got Lee 
Simonson as art director and designer of the exhibi- 
tion and Virginia Hamill to install, with her charm 
and skill, the various exhibits. 

I cannot but reflect upon the fact that in all this 
new art movement, the three best demonstrations that 
I have seen have been in dry goods stores—The 





Gallerie Lafayette and The Bon Marché in Paris and 
R. H. Macy & Co. in New York. 

Other firms in other cities can do the same thing 
because it is easy for them to get the co-operation of 
not only their local art associations but many of the 
New York organizations and manufacturers who will 
lend exhibits. And to do it convincingly, it cannot be 
done commercially. It is a new art, not yet a popular 
art, and the exponents must be carefully chosen or the 
art is a vulgar art. 


r THE Oriental rug trade, it has been very generally 
intimated that the disturbing activities of the Customs 
Department are prompted by the domestic carpet mills. 
We doubt it. We believe that the Cus- 
Oriental tom House is in no degree interested 
Rugsand  extept in the proper collection of 
the Customs customs, and if duties increase on 
Oriental rug imports, it will be because 

of the increase of valuations. 

On April 23rd, rugs said to be worth $75,000 
were libeled by the United States Attorney in Brooklyn 
on the ground that they had been entered on invoices 
from Smyrna, the port of shipment, at a value of only 
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Naturally with values advanced three-fold, duties 
will be higher and American mills have nothing to do 
with the case. 

With so much of this sort of thing going on, the 
rug importers were organized none too soon. The 
better element are injured very seriously by under- 
valuations. Uncle Sam can stand it but some of the 
men in the rug trade will find it hard sledding against 
that sort of competition. 

We respectfully call to their attention the code of 
ethics recently adopted by the association of antique 
dealers whereby all the members of the association 
are pledged to certain obvious rules of fair trade. The 
basis of all fair trade in the Oriental rug business 
rests upon an honest invoice. 


eri is now in the New York courts brought by a 
decorator for services for work done, the defense 
being that the curtains were hung too short, the 

traverse attachments did not operate, 
When a and the cutting and draping: and 
Decorator Sues general workmanship were all unpro- 
for His Fee fessional and the whole job had to be 

discarded, another decorator being 
engaged to do it all over again. 

The merits of this particular case do not concern 
us, but there is no doubt of the fact that too many 
people in the business regard a knowledge of color and 
design and the application of good taste as all that is 
necessary. Innumerable schools are established to 
teach interior decoration, but precious few of them 
give any consideration whatever to the workroom side 
of the subject, the general theory being that the deco- 
rator can always hire workroom help. He can, but he 
seldom can judge of its competency because himself 
incompetent. 

The man running a successful factory must have 
a practical knowledge of his subject. The man who 
weaves cloth or makes furniture must be able to 
determine if his workmen know their trade. An 
architect may not lay bricks or mix mortar, but he is 
the last word of authority on how it should be done. 

There are thousands of decorators who cannot 
possibly estimate cost of production. They have to 
approximate. If lucky, they get by. 

There is always a defense for the disputed bill 
where the charge involves simply a matter of judg- 
ment. A lawyer cannot be held responsible for the 
weakness of his opinion; because after all, it’s only 
his opinion that he is paid for. The same with a 
doctor. 

But if you buy a suit of clothes that does not fit 
or is slovenly sewed and shows evidence of the 
amateur hand, no jury will expect you to pay for it. 
To what degree a defense of this sort would hold in 
matters of interior decoration, is a question, but the 





fact remains that there are many, many people in the 
business who have no workroom knowledge whatever 
and whenever they get up against a critical customer, 
they’re likely to get into trouble. 


Sys upholstery and auxiliary lines are decidedly 
active in the better grades. The reason is because 
the public is more and more interested in furnishings. 

Every magazine has something on 
Fine Furniture the subject. Every newspaper and 
and Fabrics for that matter, every business man 
in Demand in many lines of trade, are boosting 

the decorative trades. There is a 
building uptown devoted to the Aeolian piano. A few 
years back, such a piano would be displayed in a 
showroom with no special attractiveness, but today 
not only does the piano frame itself conform to the 
recognized periods, but’ the showroomi is divided into 
rooms into which each style piano fits in harmony 
with the rest of the furnishings. 

In this particular Aeolian Building, it is interest- 
ing to note that Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian supplied 
the furniture and it is also of interest to note that 
while the piano itself, apart from tonal quality, makes 
a better appeal because of its surroundings, the sur- 
roundings also make an appeal..and exercise an 
influence not only educational but stimulating. This 
influence is going on all through the business world. 

The Gorham Company recently displayed a, silver 
service, but in order to exhibit it properly, they 
surrounded it by a.completely furnished dining room, 
with the walls, draperies and furniture, even to the 
rug on the floor. All of this naturally helps business. 


Wwe Robert W. DeForest, president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, told his-audience 
at the opening of Macy’s New Art Exposition on 

May 2nd, that “the department 
ThelInfluenceofthe stores of the United States 
Department Stores exerted an even wider influence 
im Informing Taste than the. art museums,” he said 
| precisely what we have so fre- 
quently said. Six thousand people attended the Macy 
exhibit of modern home furnishings the first day. 
Think of it! And all are interested in the subject 
of home furnishings. 

It is a great responsibility for the department 
store to guide these people. The department store can 
do things well or poorly, and they bear a great 
responsibility. 

It is in no disparagement of the Macy exhibit 
that we would call attention also to the extraordinary 
windows of B. Altman & Co. during the week of this 
exhibit. For beauty and for intrinsic value, nothing 
better could have been displayed. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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DISCUSSING PRICE COURAGE 


T THE beginning of one of his novels, Hugh 

Walpole, a prominent English author, says, “It 
is not life that matters, but the courage one brings 
to it.” This emphasis upon courage, as the most 
valuable of all assets is applicable not only to life as a 
whole but to the many and various phases of it. It is 
particularly applicable to business. 

Considering the career of the really successful 
business man no matter if he is a manufacturer, im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer, salesman, executive or 
what not, one invariably finds him a man of courage— 
a man who, against long odds, is willing to back his 
mature judgment arrived at after careful and intelli- 
gent thought. 

In business there are many kinds of courage. 
There is style courage, policy courage, courage in 
methods of manufacture and selling, and price courage. 
The last is the particular type of courage we have 
here under consideration. 

What is price courage? 
Broadly defined it may be said to 
be the determination of a manu- 
facturer, retailer or an individual, 
to stand by, in the face of seem- 
ingly adverse circumstances, the 











price he has put upon his product 
or services after determining what 
that price should be, taking into 
consideration costs, overhead, etc., 
on the one hand, in relation to a 
popular conception of value, on 
the other. 

There is a popular proverb to 
the effect that “The world can put 
no higher value upon your goods 
than you put upon them yourself.” And while this 
may or may not be true in all cases, we may be 
thoroughly assured that since price is an all important 
consideration by the world in the purchase of products 
or services, it is, therefore, necessary for the man who 
sets the price to be sure that that price is correct in the 
first place, and not subject to variations, which when 
made will lower the world’s estimate of the product’s 
or services’ value. 

Many assume that price, cost and value is a triad 
any part of which is the equivalent of either of the 
other two, but such an assumption is demonstrably 
far from the truth. Price, for instance, may be not 
only less than cost but in excess of value. Value, on 
the other hand, may exceed immeasurably both cost 
and price, and it is conceivable that cost, subject to 
fluctuating conditions, may be comparable neither to 
price nor value. Yet to accomplish the sale of a 


other possible factor but once 
having set a price he should, 
except under abnormal con- 
ditions, stick to it. 


commodity every part of this triad is brought under 
consideration, with the principal emphasis resting 
upon the term price. 

And it becomes apparent that the setting of a 
correct price is not always a simple operation. None 
the less it is the important one, since the average 


-purchaser believes in the super-importance of price 


and because to many price is that consideration to 
which all others must of necessity be subordinate. The 
operation should be concluded only after due study 
of all factors; but we believe that once concluded to 
stick to the result in the face of competition, and other 
adverse conditions reacts in the long run to the 
advantage of both the individual and business as a 
whole. 

There is a man in New York whose normal 
charge for writing advertising copy is in the neighbor- 
hood of $250.00 for twenty lines. He has frequently 

received that much and more for 

Before set- a single line. He is known as the 
2 ’ “Slogan Wizard,” and his work is 
tinga price in demand for advertising all 
the retailer kinds of commodities in all 
kinds of magazines throughout 


must con- : 

Ze the country. He is an outstand- 
sider costs, ing example of a man who knows 
overhead _ the value of his services, who is 
and every not afraid to put a price on them 


and who has the courage to stick 
to that price in every instance. 
What then of the man whose 
principle stock in trade seems to 
be his willingness to cut a price? 
We cannot vouch for its 
truth but we have heard it stated 
that in a New York department store if a customer 
claims to be able to procure at a lower price elsewhere 
the same merchandise as is offered for sale, the com- 
petitive price will be either promptly met or bettered. 
Just what the psychology of such a practice may 
be would be rather difficult to determine. It, 
undoubtedly, is intended as an evidence of the firm’s 
determination never to be undersold by a competitor 
but it might easily raise in the mind of even the 
accommodated customer the question as to whether 
or not the original price was justified. In another 
store of equal prominence in the Great New York area 
not even the buyer has the power to reduce the 
marked price of an article in favor of a fellow 
employee or of a customer. 
If, as some claim, “a reduction is simply a fat 
price on a diet,” comparative prices quoted in news- 
paper advertising might be taken as an indication of 
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how much too high the original price had been placed. 

A salesman of machinery laid his quotation 
before an executive, who had the power to place a 
substantial contract. The quotation was received with 
the remark, “why you are five hundred dollars higher 
than so-and-so.” Gathering his papers and slamming 
shut his order book, the salesman rose to his feet with 
the remark, “Well, if you class that stuff with mine, 
I’m through.” ‘There was no dickering, no banter, no 
argument. He recognized the futility of pursuing an 
unfair comparison and—as a consequence—this man, 
crack salesman of the Northwest Engineering Co. of 
Chicago, walked out with the contract. 

Retail store merchandising is admittedly driven 
under forced draft—cost what it may—and yet in 
spite of the two reasons which operate to weaken 
price courage resolutions: first, a commanding neces- 
sity for sales, and second, a knowledge of the fact 
that the general public dearly loves a bargain, an 
increasing number of the finer stores are featuring 
value rather than price and there is a growing clientele 
that considers value rather than price in determining 
its purchases. 

The publicity manager of a large eastern depart- 
ment store said to the writer recently, “I hope to see 
the day when Mr. so-and-so’s department will come 
out with its annual Spring announcement and not 
quote a single price.” This, in a store where price 
advertising is always prominently featured, may be 





indicative of a tendency—the ushering in of an era of 
price courage and quality emphasis. 

Price courage as we have already indicated 
should be the result of a process of thought—a pre- 
meditated, determined attitude concerning profits that 
admits of no halting decisions. 

Every man who sells merchandise has a right to a 
reasonable profit. He renders a service for which he 
must be compensated. To undercharge for either 
service or merchandise is not only unfair to the 
merchant himself, but in the creation of false values, 
is also unfair to the customer. 

The public soon learns to shun the store of 
indefinite, variable prices. It has learned that a price 
lower today than yesterday, may be found tomorrow 
with a still further reduction and under such condi- 
tions, is never sure that any price is a fair one. The 
store that makes its price and requires that that price 
shall be adhered to, has a long lead in public confi- 
dence over the store whose price fluctuations are 
flaunted in the newspapers. 

It is a good sign that price reductions in news- 
paper advertising are being superseded by definite 
prices: and discussions of quality. Such forms of 
advertising create favorable impressions. A discus- 
sion of quality is not only educational but is probably 
truthful whereas the quotation of comparative prices, 
even when true, is discounted by a much beguiled and 
bargain-wise public. : 


It is not practical for everybody to furnish according to the prevalent styles. George P. Sparks, interior decorator in Fort 


Smith, 


Arkansas, has very happily harmonized the sentiment of some Mid-Victorian furniture with a modern background. 


a rn 








STATISTICAL 
BUREAU 








“2 THE MODERN i 
STORE IS OVER-ORGANIZED { 


Overorganization is as detrimental to both individual and 








=f STYLE EXPERT 


collective success as under organization—a happy medium may be found in a return to 
untrammeled trust in the individual executive. 


EN and institutions grow older with fixed ideas 
of faith in certain methods, morals and aims 
that have been largely inherited rather than 
consciously accepted before the bar of their critical 
judgment. It is only when some daring iconoclast 
separates what we think to be right from what is 
demonstrably right, that the folly of unreasoning 
acceptance of some traditional practices is revealed. 
At the very foundation of the business of retail 
merchandising is an age-old theory that fair dealing 
consists in satisfying the customer, that the customer 
is always right; yet calm and sober judgment must 
admit the absolute fallacy of such a premise. 

As a thought, as a maxim, as a policy, the theory 
that the customer is incapable of wrong doing is a 
foolish conclusion that exalts expediency and debases 
justice. There are those who claim that modern 
business is a sort of game in which the strong ever 
seeks to take advantage of the weak and defenseless. 
Reasoning from this standpoint the paternalistic, pro- 
tective attitude of the store, which says to the cus- 
tomer, “Your interests are always first, we will protect 
you even from ourselves; you are always right no 
matter what the circumstances’—is bidding — for 
patronage on the basis of a premeditatedly ‘false 
representation. It is an assumption of virtue 
that, even when lived up to, is intended for show 
purposes rather than as a conscious obligation of 
moral rectitude and legal square 
dealing. 

If, however, this false 
premise was nothing 
more than a_ polite 
fiction with which 
to curry favor and 









patronage, it might not be seriously censured, but, 
when coupled with this thought there is also the 
theory that the merchant is a debtor to his customer 
for patronage received then is the lot of the merchant 
sore indeed. 

In the name of common sense, what has come 
over the business of modern storekeeping? 

Instead of the calm, deliberate trading dignity 
that permitted big stores to develop where little ones 
began we have an atmosphere of frenzied hustle and 
push—the shouting of bargains and the exaltation of 
those twin verbal torments “Efficiency” and “Service.” 

In the days when stores were less organized 
stocks were bought by a man who had acquired, by 
training and experience, the ability to know their 
values and their utilities—a man supreme in his own 
store or equally supreme as the buyer and manager of 
a department in a multiple store. This is the theory 
on which large retail businesses were builded. A 
theory that involved the thought of square business 
dealing, courteous service and: honest value as a means 
of meriting continuous patronage and commercial 
success. Instead of this simple, old-fashioned formula, 
we have today a highly-involved, over-bossed, nerve- 
racking condition wherein the public is invited to exer- 
cise a nasty authority over the store and its 
entire personnel. Succeeding ownership genera- 
tions instead of being brought up in the business 
are brought into the 
business and _ these 
beginning where 
Dad left off, without 
- his background of 
LS Bhs experimental knowl- 
SS EE, Cee ae: a 
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judgment, have a new theory of merchandising that 
ignores the successes of the old. 

We have the most profound sympathy for the 
salesperson who must listen day after day to the 
sneers and innuendoes of an advertising pampered, 
price-shy and quality-suspecting public, but we have 
still greater sympathy for the harassed buyer, over 
whom in the guise of helpful co-operation, there is a 
small army of executive underlings, who everlastingly 
harp on the deficiencies of his stock, the comparative 
unfairness of his prices, the shortcomings of his 
personnel, his personal delinquencies of taste, style 
and knowledge of the market, his failure to provide 
attractive crowd compelling bargains and his inability 
to develop an increase of profit producing business. 

Over the head of such a buyer, is held the eternal 
threat of John Public’s disfavor. He must do this, 
he must do that and he must not do this nor that. 
This same John Public is the man, who, according to 
the old slogan was always right. He, his wife, his 
sons, his daughters, have been educated to the theory 
that they are entitled to service plus and, “by the 
same token, they will get it or take their trade 
elsewhere.” 

The modern, over-organized store, presuming it is 
a department store, engages a coterie of buyers, whose 
experience and training justify the belief that they 
know their business, but instead of giving each a free 
hand to sink or swim, hit, miss or go by on his own 
initiative, he is overlorded, checked, tied and hobbled 
to the point where he has neither responsibility, voli- 
tion, nor incentive. 

What he does, he does at somebody else’s request, 
and what he does not do, is laid to the inhibition 
exercised by someone who receives a salary for pre- 
venting the buyer from doing that thing on which his 
income is predicated. : 

The buyer’s every move is involved in needless 
yards of red tape to the supposed end that out of 
transactions in which the customer is always right, the 
store may occasionally be able to reserve an undis- 
puted profit. 

It would be folly in this day and age to decry 
the benefits of a collegiate training and the scientific 
study of store principles to which the young ownership 
generations have access, but it is equally foolish to 
conclude that these things are a substitute for a 
knowledge of the business itself. 

The department store today is a highly-compli- 
cated piece of machinery that requires trained control. 
In the attempt to provide managerial playtime, 
authority is delegated under a policy of absentee 
management that lacks the vital, personal contact 
which was the central feature of departmental store 
organization and growth. 


It is true that stores have grown bigger and bigger 





under the modern systems of statistical direction but 
it is also true that hundreds of small personally- 
directed successful stores have developed and increased 
almost at the door of the mammoth store. They have 
increased in number and in size because at their heads 
have been men with the power to exercise their own 
judgments and to follow their own initiative. These 
men are no smarter, no better trained than the average 
department store buyer but without the fetters of 
unnecessary oOver-organization, they have created an 
atmosphere wherein personality and hot store title has 
been a large element in accomplished success. 

The big store may learn from this the value of 
permitting a department manager to be a de facto 
executive and not a mere automaton who answers to 
the pull of controlling strings. 





RULES FOR PROPERLY DESIGNATING 
REED, FIBRE AND WILLOW FURNITURE 
é ay manufacturers of fibre, reed and wicker furni- 

ture have drawn up a set of resolutions tending 
to correct certain misrepresentations that have been 
prevalent in the invoicing, advertising and sale of 
these-types of furniture. 

The report of their committee contained the 
following interesting resolutions: 

RESOLVED that it is the sense of this meeting that 
all advertising or description of woven furniture 
should be such as to leave in the minds of the pur- 
chasers no confusion as to the material of which it is 
made. 

Rule 1. Because of the fact that the term 
“wicker” has come to mean any woven furniture, this 
term if used should be used only in conjunction with 
the names of the materials of which the furniture is 
made. 

Rule 2. The use of the descriptive terms “Fibre 
Reed” or “Reed Fibre” is misleading and should be 
abandoned. 

Rule 3. Furniture in which the woven surfaces 
are of one material should be designated by the name 
of the material used. 

Rule 4. Woven furniture in which the woven 
surfaces are of more than one material should be 
designated by the names of the principal materials. 

INTERPRETATION 

1. A material should not be named under Rule 4 
unless a substantial amount thereof is used on the 
woven surfaces. 

2. When the name of an exposed wood (such as 
table tops) is used in describing woven furniture it 
shall be in conformity with the rules for the designa- 
tion of furniture woods. 

5. Designations should be made in the caption or 
body of each particular description without qualifica- 
tion elsewhere. 














A LARGE TAPESTRY USED AS A BACKGROUND FOR HANDSOME RENAISSANCE 
FURNISHINGS 
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QUIET BEDROOM DECORATION IN GOOD TASTE 
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Group of Spanish and Italian XV Century ironwork carving, paintings and furniture in the 


BIG BUSINESS 


Renaissance Room at the Worcester Art Museum. 


INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN 


MUSEUMS 


The Art Museums in Their Recognition of Industrial Art Are Stimulating Higher Standards and Public 
Demand for Things Beautiful—A Survey of the Subject. 


HE American manufacturer, wholesaler, dealer 
and decorator ought as a matter of business policy 


if for no other reason, lend 
his support and encourage- 
ment to his local art mu- 
seum. 

Public taste has been edu- 
cated and stimulated to an 
extraordinary degree by mu- 
seums and patriotic societies, 
and it is fortunate for us all 
that this is so—fortunate not 
only for the trades but for the 
public at large—for better 
furnishings, better comforts 
and better housing of our 
people makes for better citi- 
zenship. 

Public taste is being edu- 
cated and stimulated by the 
museums to an extraordinary 
degree, no more so perhaps 
than the museums of Europe, 
but with greater effect be- 
cause the subject reaches in 
America a people who are 
better housed and who. with 
greater means are more recep- 
tive to the promptings of bet- 

















Early American grouping at museum of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


ter furnishings, especially as it is comparatively easy 
for one to own their own home in America, while 


abroad with lease-holds and 
feudal systems, there is little 
chance of ever owning a home 
or encouragement for the oc- 
cupant to improve his sur- 
roundings. 

Not only the museums 
but the patriotic societies are 
also doing great work, organi- 
zations like the Essex Insti- 
tute, Pilgrim Hall, Lexington 
Historical Society, Lowell 
Historical Society, Lynn His- 
torical Society, the Societies 
of Medford, Nantucket, Pea- 
body and so on, all through 
the New England states, and 
of course, the Southern and 
the Middle States. 

Only recently, the old 
Gracie Mansion in New York 
on 88th Street and the East 
River was restored and now 
temporarily houses the Mu- 
seum of the City of New 
York. The entrance hall with 
its quaint furnishings, the 
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Sheraton drawing room, the Late Colonial and Early 
Victorian rooms are all charming. 

The patriotic societies have unquestionably a 
subtle influence which makes for a greater interest in 
Colonial furnishings, and their work strongly aug- 
ments the power of the museum. 

The General Education Board founded in 1902 
by John D. Rockefeller 
covers many important sub- 
jects—University Education, 
Public Education and In- 
dustrial Art, the latter 
branch being under the able 
supervision of Charles R. 
Richards, 

One usually associates 
with this subject the activi- 
ties of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art or the Penn- 
sylvania or Brooklyn Mu- 
seums. We did not realize 
until we had made a thor- 
ough survey of the subject 
how broad and far-reaching 
this interest in the furnish- 
ing field. In St. Louis, The City Art Museum (S. L. 
Sherer, director) holds exhibitions from time to time 
of industrial art. It has one large gallery devoted to 
English furniture of the XVIII Century, and another 
to French furniture of the same period. An entire 
section is. devoted also to Italian, French and Flemish 
furniture of the XVI and XVII Centuries. 





XVII Century Scandinavian Tapestry in the Brooklyn 
Museum. 


The New Jersey State Museum (Mrs. K. B. 
Greywacz, curator) has just closed an exhibit of the 
furnishings of the early settlers of New Jersey, not 
only typical living rooms but kitchens of our pioneer 
forefathers. 

The Toledo Museum of Art (B. M. Godwin, 
director) is doing considerable though it doesn't 
happen to run much to fur- 
niture. 

At the Columbus Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts (K. S. 
Bolander, director) a _ re- 
markable exhibition was held 
about six months ago con- 
sisting of Early American 
furniture loaned by the citi- 
zens of Columbus, Ohio. It 
occupied six galleries of the 
Museum. 

A year from now, the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D. C. (C. P. 
Minnigerode, director) will 
house the William A. Clark 
collection of furniture, rugs, 
tapestries and ceramics, a signal departure from the 
traditions of the Corcoran Gallery of Art which has 
been heretofore almost entirely devoted to the exhibi- 
tion of paintings, etchings, sculpture and prints, 

At Harvard University, the Fogg Art Museum 
(E. W. Forbes, director) is moving into its new build- 
ing and will open a department devoted to the industries. 


An Early American crewel work bedspread and, to the right, a Jacobean crewel work hanging. Both in the Brooklyn Museum. 






































Hall in the Colonial House. 
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Interior of Library in Colonial House. 








IN THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, PROVIDENCE 























Scandinavian painted marriage chair in the 
Brooklyn Museum. 























XVI Century walnut Italian chair in the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 











A Scandinavian chair in the Brooklyn Museum. 
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English XVII Century chair in the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts 

















The Smithsonian Institution (U. S. National 


Museum) in Washington, D. C., 


cost of about $50,000. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art 
(F. A. Whiting, director) holds 
‘each year during the month of May 
an exhibition of work by Cleveland 
artists and craftsmen. It has a 
permanent collection of Gothic and 
Renaissance furniture, and one 
room devoted to the French and 
English styles of the XVIII Cen- 
tury. 

The Brooklyn Museum (P. J. 
Woodward, curator of decorative 
arts) shows a rare collection of 


decorative examples from Scandi-' 


navia, Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark, besides a general collection 


of American and western Euro-: 


pean textiles and early American 
furniture. 

The Cincinnati Museum Asso- 
ciation (J.. H.. Gest, director) 
very much alive in their industrial 
art department, er furni- 
ture. 

The Art Museum in Steas 


field, Mass. (Miss E. A. Wade, curator), the Worces- 
ter Art Museum in Worcester, Mass. (Raymond H. 
Heaton, director), the Essex Institute in Salem, Mass. 
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shows some Wash- 
ington furniture and a Colonial room furnished at a 


(H. W. 


Belknap, 
Atheneum (Miss F. P. Berger, curator) in Hartford, 
Conn. are all doing wonderful educational work not 


























Wainscot chair, English XVII Century 
in the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 










To the left—Carved side chair, North 
Italian XVII Century. 


To the right—English Yorkshire chair 
in oak, XVII Century. 


Both of these are in the Minneapolis 
™ Institute of Arts. 
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curator) and the Wadsworth 


only for craftsmen but the public, 
and are arousing public apprecia- 
tion and a love of the beautiful 


' with far-reaching results. © 


The Rhode Island School of 
Design (L. E. Rowe, director) in 
Providence shows every year an 
exhibition of applied art along in- 
dustrial lines. Their Colonial 
House contains the famous Pendle- 
ton Collection, strong in Chippen- 
dale and Hepplewhite types. In 
the new building, recently erected, 
it has two galleries given over to 
Early American furniture. In the 
near future, it hopes to install a 
series of panelled rooms fully fur- 
nished with American furniture 
and accessories. Only recently, it 
closed an exhibition of American 
furniture by Goddard. 

The Baltimere Museum of Art 
(W. R. Gale, director) takes care 
of traveling exhibitions. It has no 
permanent collection of industrial 
art but these traveling exhibits re- 


main with the museum from three to six weeks. 
The Layton Art Gallery (Miss C. R. Partridge, 
director) in Milwaukee gives exhibitions of industrial 
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art. The last six months it has had a silk textile 
exhibit. 

The Archaeological Institute of America (P. A. 
F. Walter, director) in Santa Fe, N. M. exhibits 
early Spanish handicrafts. 

The Detroit Institute of Arts (W. R. Valentiner, 
director) is now installing in its new building, a num- 
ber of rooms furnished fully in the period styles. 

The Art Institute of Omaha, Nebraska ( Maurice 
Block, director) has just closed an exhibition of 
modern textiles and interiors. 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts (Russell A. 
Plimpton, director) shows a considerable group of 
French furniture of the XVIII Century, also Ameri- 
can and Italian pieces. It has eight period rooms, 
and the Institute is now planning additional rooms in 
its new building. 

In Los Angeles, the Los Angeles Museum of 
History, Science and Art (Miss M. E. Martin, Secre- 
tary) is exhibiting Colonial and Early American 
handicrafts. In the Colonial room, it has two chairs 
given by George Washington to Ambassador Genet, 
also musical instruments, pieces of XVII Century 
Dutch inlays, a replica of a Louis XVI desk, and 
over in one corner, there is a cupboard made by Abra- 
ham Lincoln when a boy. 

The Carnegie Museum (A. Avinoff, director) in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. has a section of the Museum devoted 
to the display of applied and decorative arts includ- 
ing textiles, which have been donated or loaned. 

The California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
(C. B. S. Quinton, director) in Lincoln Park, 
San Francisco, has one room, the Huntington 


Room, with XVIII Century furniture and auxiliaries. 











Italian Renaissance marriage coffer, XVI Century, in the 
Springfield Art Museum. 


The Dayton Art Institute (T. H. Pond, director) 
shows permanently some interesting antiques. 

The Art Association of Indianapolis (Anna Has- 
selman, curator) has some very interesting examples 
of old furniture acquired through the John Herron 
fund. - 

The Worcester Art Museum (Mrs. W. H. Siple, 
curator) has a Renaissance Gallery for furniture, 
iron-work, stained glass, decorative wood-carving and 
textiles. The Early American Gallery shows furni- 
ture and furnishings, and the Oriental Gallery”is rich 
in its native crafts. In the near future, the Museum 
expects to show a group of contemporary decorative 
art objects including silks, iron-work, glass and pottery. 

Mr. Charles R. Richards, known to many in the 
trade as the executive head of The American 
Association of Museums is keenly 





alive to the importance of art in 








industry. 





I recall that some years ago I 
attended a luncheon which the Dis- 
trict Attorney of the City of New 
York and Elisabeth Marbury 
attended, and they both dwelt upon 
the great importance of “the home 
as a better influence.” And it is 
interesting to note that the travel- 
ing exhibits of furniture and fur- 
nishings which from time to time 
occupy rooms in the _ various 
museums throughout the country, 
are promoted not by business men 
as business getting propaganda, 
but by organizations of altruistic 


aim. ee Bx. 





A room in the Cincinnati Museum dis- 
playing French furniture and tapestries. 

















HAVE Fae EVER WONDERED? 


1. How to remove black shoe polish stains from upholstered furniture? 2. What 
is meant by cross dyeing? 3. Why a wall paper attached to a wall, which to all 
appearances is perfect when the job is finished, will subsequently develop green 


mouldlike spots. 


How can this condition be corrected? 4. How can a plastered 


wall be tested for dampness to make sure that it has thoroughly dried out and is 
ready for the application of wall paper? 


1. How to remove black shoe polish stains from 
upholstered furniture? 

Black shoe polish is generally made of nigrosine, 
a very black stain which sometimes is transferred to 
things brought in contact with the shoes. It is more- 
over a very difficult material to remove by cleaning. 
The method of procedure employed by dyers and 
cleaners is to spot the stain with benzaldehyde, fol- 
lowed by an application of 5 per cent. ammonia, 
during which the spot is gently rubbed. This treat- 
ment may be duplicated until the spot is completely 
removed. The part of the material subjected to this 
treatment should finally be sponged with diluted 
alcohol to remove any excess of benzaldehyde and to 
avoid leaving a ring on the fabric. 

2. What is meant by “cross dyeing?” 

The term cross dyeing indicates the immersion 
of a fabric, which is composed of different fibres, such 
as cotton and silk, silk and rayon, cotton and wool, 
in a dye bath composed of dyes that has an affinity 
for either one or the other of the fibres. This dye 
bath acts upon the fibres, for which it has an affinity 
and leaves the others entirely unaffected. Thus, a 
cotton dye would affect only the cotton in a cotton 
and silk fabric. After having been immersed in one 
dye bath, having an affinity for one of the fibres, the 
fabric is immersed in a dye bath, which has an affinity 
for the other fibre, which may be an entirely different 
color. By this means, two distinct differences of color 
are imparted to a single fabric. It is possible to dye 
a fabric of two different fibre combinations in a single 
dye bath, composed of a mixture of dyes, part of 
which has an affinity for the one fibre, and the balance 
having an affinity for the other. Thus from the one 
dye bath, the fabric may emerge with two different 
colors. Either of these methods and the result 
obtained therefrom is referred to as cross dyeing. 

3. Why a well paper attached to a wall, which to 
all appearances is perfect when the job is finished, will 


subsequently develop green mouldlike spots?. How 
can this condition be corrected? 

The mouldlike spots referred to are -in ali 
probability a kind of mildew which may have been 
present in the paste or the paper even before printing 
may have contained the spores of mildew. Mildew is 
a vegetable organism, which may lie dormant for a 
certain period and then apparently grow from no 
visible cause. It is a persistent thing, which once 
started is difficult to remove without destroying the 
object to which it is affixed. Should it attack wall 
paper as it frequently does, it is likely to’ destroy the 
paper without the possibility of a remedy, but due to 
the fact that mildew may have been present. in the 
wall before the paper was applied, it would be difficult 
to determine damages or responsibility for damage 
that occurs. If, however, the walls are washed with 
a solution of diluted hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, 
the existing spores might be destroyed.. It would be 
rather a héroic: treatment to attempt to apply this 
solution to wall paper that had become mildewed and 
it would be difficult to insure results. 

4. How can a plastered wall be tested: for damp- 
ness to make sure that it has thoroughly-dried out 
and is ready for the application of wall paper? 

Take a piece of thin gelatine, such as ‘sometimes 
comes over the top of a box of candy, ¢ut.a’ small 
square of it and hold it against the wall by the: pres- 
sure of a piece of stick. If the gelatine curls away 
from the wall, the plaster is not yet thoroughly dry. 
If it remains flat, the wall is dry. 

Last month this department was omitted because 
of lack of space. We regretted being forced to do this 
as many of our readers have expressed interest in 
these questions and answers, some of them:even going 
so far as to collect pages, index them and bind them 
in book form. Once again we urge any of our readers 
to send us their problems, promising them aid in their 
solution to the best of our ability. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


= annual convention of the Retail Furniture 
Association of California will be held at Lake 
Arrowhead, May 27 and 28 and dealers from all parts 
of the State are planning to attend, the dates and 





location>meking. possible- a-.combimed= business . and - 


vacation trip. 

Harold Kemp, son of John H. Kemp, the Pacific 
Coast representative of the Orinoka Mills, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, will shortly visit the trade 
in the Pacific Northwest and the Rocky Mountain 
territory, making the trip in the place of his father. 

James Schwartz, formerly with the Broadway 
Department Store, Los Angeles, has been made buyer 
of draperies and upholstery goods for O’Connor, 
Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, succeeding Richard J. 
Walsh, who has been associated with this pioneer firm 
for many years. 

William H. Cusick, for many years with the City 
of Paris Dry Goods Company, but more recently with 
the John Breuner Company, San Francisco, has sev- 
ered his connection with the latter firm and may join 
the staff of B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, who now con- 
duct the City of Paris as a part of their Pacific Coast 
chain of department stores. 

Ernest Lane, formerly with the decorative depart- 
ment of L. Kreiss & Sons, San Francisco, is now with 
the City of Paris Dry Goods Company of this city. 

Charles Prins, for years in the wholesale and 
retail business in San Francisco, and for a time buyer 
of draperies and upholstery goods for the City of 
Paris Dry Goods Company, is now representing the 
Consolidated Trimming Co. in this territory. 

Henry A. De Voto, head of the De Voto Lamp & 
Shade Co., San Francisco, passed away recently and 
the business is being continued by his widow. 

Charles S. Darling, 251 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has fitted up splendid new sample rooms for 
fabrics and rugs, the space devoted to these having 
been more than doubled. The former quarters will 
be given over to displays of furniture. 

The City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San 
Francisco, is decorating a model home in the exclusive 
Forest Hill section. 

George. M. Hyde, decorator, has arranged to open 
a branch in the suburban city of Piedmont. 

Herman Elsbach & Sons, who maintain a_ place 
of business on Fillmore Street, San Francisco, have 
opened a downtown shop at 277 Post Street, where a 
specialty is made of tapestries. 

The shade and lamp business of Kurzman & 
Mattal, 909 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, 
has been purchased by Samuel Semon. 

The partnership of Herbert Grimwood and John 
M. Chapman, engaged in business at Los Angeles, 





under the firm name of Chapwoods, has been dissolved. 
The firm specializes in antiques. 

The Larchmont Drapery, Awning & Shade Co. 
has opened a store and shop at 214 N. Larchmont 
Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

Miss Emily Moore, formerly with the A. E. Nel- 


“son” Furniture- Company; Oaktand,.is. now- wrth the” ~ 


Decorative Supply House. 

C. Howard Johnson, formerly in the decorative 
business in New York and Tulsa, Okla., has engaged 
in business at Beverley Hills, Cal. 

George Gifford, for many years with the John 
Bruener Company at. Sacramento, has been trans- 
ferred to the Oakland store and is buying for the 
establishments conducted at Oakland, Sacramento and 
Stockton. 

Dan T. Cassidy, who has conducted the California 
Drapery House at: Fresno, Cal. for the past ten years, 
has arranged to open the California Studios on the 
ground floor of the new Hotel Leamington, Oakland, 
Cal. The store at Fresno will be maintained as 
formerly. 

W. J. Houlihan has been made sales manager of 
the Robinson Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles. 

R. D. Harding, formerly in charge of the drapery 
department of M. Friedman & Co., San Francisco, 
and more recently with D. N. & E. Walter & Co., 
has been placed in charge of the drapery department 
of the branch of this house maintained at Portland, 
Ore. ae 

Franklin Hall, Inc., has engaged in business at 
1300 Fifth Avenue, Seattle, Wash., doing both interior 
decoration work and handling drapery materials at 
retail: Franklin Hall was formerly buyer of draperies 
and rugs for the People’s Store, Tacoma, Wash. 
Harry Gerrard, formerly with Rhodes Bros., Tacoma, 
is handling decorative work for the new firm. 

The newly organized firm of Redmond & Co., 
headed by R. W. Redmond, has opened a decorative 
studio in the Ranke Building, Seattle, Wash. 

J. E. Axeley,; formerly with the’ John Breuner 
Company, Sacramento, Cal., is now with William L. 
Davis Sons & Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 

J. E. Steele, a prominent Pacific Coast decorator, 
is again with William L. Davis Sons & Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. Before joining this Tacoma house he was for 
years interior decorator for Frederick & Nelson, 
Seattle, Wash. For a time he was with Babcock & 
Peets, Portland, Ore. . 

John Waller, buyer of floor coverings for years 
for Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash., has been 
made merchandise manager of the entire home fur- 
nishings section. Alec. O. Gobeler has been made 


buyer of draperies and floor coverings. 
T. A. CHURCH. 














DINING ROOM IN A MODEL HOME AT SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


Decorated and furnished by L. Bamberger & Co., Newark. 
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EXPRESSING THE TRUE COLONIAL SPIRIT IN DECORATION 
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HERE is just one piece of furniture in the United 
States that I wish I owned, and that is the Lincoln 
cupboard made by Abraham Lincoln. 

Perhaps, because historians were not interested in 
cabinet-making or antiques, there has~not been any 
reference to this cupboard in the various histories. of 
Lincoln with the one exception of. a.reference made 
by Reverend Hobson in his book “The Footprints of 
Abraham Lincoln.” | 

Nevertheless, its his- 
tory is fully authenticated 
by affidavits and officially 
confirmed by state records. 
It has been always-in the 
family of the original 
owner. There has never 
been but one photograph 
taken of the piece and this 
was never published. 

It is not generally 
known that Lincoln’s father 
was a cabinet-maker and 
carpenter, and taught all he 
knew to young Abe who 
helped him frequently in 
his work. 

The story of the Lin- 
coln cupboard I get from 
Mrs. Maude Jennings Cry- 
derman of Indianapolis. 
Her _ great-grandparents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Josiah Craw- 
ford were close friends and 
neighbors of the Lincolns, 
and after their mother’s 
death, the two children, 
Abraham and Sallie made 
their home for a while with 
the Crawfords and Abe 
worked on the farm. 

The Crawford family 
owned a very interesting 
library, something rare in a 
little frontier settlement in 
southern Indiana, and 
young Lincoln frequently 
borrowed the books from this library and took them 
up to his room at night, and out into the fields and 
woods, and devoted every spare minute of his time 
to studying. 

One of these books, Weem’s “Life of Washing- 
ton” he one day, when in the fields, left it in a log pile 
for safety, and here it was temporarily overlooked and 


damaged by a storm. So the boy-went- to Mr: Crawford,- 


Lt wee 
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and explaining the catastrophe; wanted to work out 
the value of the book. Mr. Crawford was not inclined 
to view the matter seriously but as the boy insisted, 
he allowed him to cut corn for three days without pay, 
and= finatly gave him-the-book to keep as his own. 

Young Lincoln went home to his father and tell- 
ing him of the circumstances, asked his assistance in 
making for Mrs. Crawford, a corner cupboard, a style 
then coming into vogue. 

Mr. Lincoln approved 
of the suggestion and with 
their axes, they cut down 
a large black walnut tree 
which grew near the cabin 
on the farm, where Lincoln 
City, Indiana now stands, 
and with a_ whip-saw, 
worked it up into walnut 
boards of the proper thick- 
ness, and as soon as the 
boards were seasoned 
properly, young Abe went 
to work on the cupboard, 
and when completed, pre- 
sented it to the Crawfords 
with his compliments. 

Years later when the 
boy had become President 
of the United States, they 
naturally considered this 
cupboard a “gift beyond 
price” and upon their death, 
it became the property of 
Mrs. Cryderman’s grand- 
mother, Mrs, Ruth Craw- 
ford Jennings... In_ her 
widowed old age, she made 
her home at Rockport, 
Indiana and brought the 
beloved old cupboard with 
her and sold it to Mrs. 
Cryderman’s father. 

In 1916, Mrs. Cryder- 
man bought it from her 
father’s estate. In Febru- 
ary of 1919, by special 
request, she had it .crated and shipped to Sawtelle, 
California, a suburb of Los Angeles where it was 
placed on the stage of the Government Theatre at the 
National Old Soldiers’ Home on the 110th anniversary 
of Lincoln’s birth. An interesting talk was given on 
its history by the Chaplain, Rev. Kauffman, while 
3,000 old Civil War veterans filed by and lovingly 
examined-the-handiwork-of the martyred- President. 
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From Sawtelle, the cupboard, was taken to the 
Museum of History, Science and Art in-Los Angeles 
where it was given a place of honor in the gallery. of 
the antique room. 

Despite its century or more of existence, it is still 
in an almost perfect state of preservation, the only 
exception being in the old-fashioned brass hinges 
which are considerably worn. The piece stands 7 ft. 
high and was put together with walnut pegs and hand- 
wrought nails. It has two sets of doors opening into 
shelves for the accommodation of dishes, and a lower 
set for kitchen utensils. The doors are nicely paneled 
and there is a dado of carving across the front of the 
piece just above the upper doors. The care with which 
it was made indicates that it was a labor of love on 
Lincoln’s part. eS 2 C. 





LEON MAYBROWN’S STUDIOS 
Spee on this page and the opposite page, we are 
showing three views of the interiors of the deco- 


rative studios of Leon Maybrown at 578 Madison 
Avenue. 


Mr. Maybrown, who has done some rather clever 





work as illustrated previously in this magazine along 
modernistic~-lines, ‘has endeavored to give his show- 
rooms a luxurious atmosphere and he has succeeded 
to the extent that a customer entering any of his sev- 
eral rooms will feel that she is not in a commercial 
establishment but in the rooms of a richly furnished 
home. 

Mr. Maybrown, unlike some decorators who are 
satisfied with what almost might be called meagre 
treatments of windows, is a firm believer in elaborate 
and voluminous draperies. Some may criticize his 
work in this respect in saying that he uses on his 
windows an over-abundance of fabrics. But his 
answer to such a criticism is that in his work he dis- 
likes any appearance or suggestion of skimping. 





ART-IN-TRADES CLUB GOLF DAY 
eas Art-In-Trades Club held their third annual golf 
tournament on Thursday, May 12th, at the Lake- 
ville Golf and Country Club at Great Neck, L. I. 
Unfortunately, because of our early press date, 
we are unable to publish the names of the winners. 
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INTERIORS IN THE STUDIO OF LEON MAYBROWN, DECORATOR 
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EXAMPLES OF AMERICAN WROUGHT 
IRON WORK 


At top, a settee recently shown at the Arden Galleries; 

below to left, a piece by the Lansha Studios; to the 

right, gates from the line of Frank Scalamandre; below 

an upholstered kurb by John B. Salterini. See text on 
opposite page. 


















































AMERICAN MADE WROUGHT IRON WORK 


8 ge thing that impressed the decorator at the 
Decorative Arts Exposition in Paris, 1925, was 
the vast display of ironwork—iron grilles, furniture 
and fitments. We all of us knew of the iron craft of 
the Renaissance period. It was an old subject. We 
thought of it as a thing that was distinctly Spanish 
or Italian, or associated with cumbersome hinges and 
trims or ornamentation of the Elizabethan period. But 
it remained for Edgar Brandt and his associates to 
revitalize the subject and clothe it with an enlighten- 
ing charm and a newer estheticism. The result was 
that the architects, grasping the possibilities specified 
it in their work—iron grilles, doors and mantels. 

In furniture, our craftsmen responded with equal 
promptness. Mr. Kantack, a member of the American 
delegation to the Exposition, has done beautiful work. 
And it is significant of the importance of this move- 
ment that Oscar Bach was given The Architectural 
League Medal of Honor in 1926. 

During the past month, the Arden Galleries 
showed a collection of furniture for the hall, solarium 
and sun-porch, furniture that appealed to the highest 
taste, and all of iron or iron and wood combined. 

The work today is important to the trade gen- 
erally because so much of it has got away from the 
periods and is pleasingly reconciled to the needs of 
the modern home. 





THE CASA ALTA AT B. ALTMAN & CO. 


| Pes week, B. Altman & Co. opened up their entire 

seventh floor to the department Casa Alta. Three 
entire floors at Altman’s have been re-arranged to 
offer a unified service. 

On the seventh floor, under Mr. Joyce, we 
find the furniture, a sequence of distinguished in- 
teriors, the antique department, the department of 
interior decoration, Mr. Nick’s department and the 
department. of ceramics, in all a veritable treasure 
trove. On the fifth floor, they have continued their 
Oriental rug and carpet, domestic floor covering, lamp 
and lamp-shade departments. 

Mr. Ross’s lace curtain and upholstery divi- 
sion on the fourth floor remains undisturbed. 

We doubt if anything quite like the Altman sev- 
enth floor has ever been attempted—65,750. sq. ft. 
of floor space, 1% acres, is given over to the new 
policy. The main floor is all furniture, a great deal in 
reproductions. 

On one end of the building are room examples 
of the firm’s facilities and taste in home furnishings, 
and these rooms are no mere nooks, all of them are 
30 ft. wide and 30 ft. deep, and two of them are 45 ft. 
wide. 





In the line of the Regal Wrought Iron Co. 
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One is a Colonial bedroom with dainty wall- 
paper, everything in the room complete, ready for the 
occupant. Another is a Chippendale dining room with 
green walls, some of the furniture in the Chinese spirit. 

There is a huge living room, one of those 45 x 30 
ft. rooms with panelled walls and cheerful fireplace, 
complete in every detail. There is also a Spanish room 
and another huge room is in the French period. 

Then there is a Sheraton dining room and a 
French bedroom, and they are all above criticism. 

Elsewhere on the floor is the antique department, 
and some idea of the extent of this department in 
furniture and fabrics may be had from the fact that 
the antique fabrics alone. are valued at close to 
$400,000. Here also we find rooms furnished complete. 

On the other end of the floor is Mr. Nick’s 
department of interior decoration. 

For the opening week of this department, B. Alt- 
man & Co. gave over their windows on Fifth Avenue 
to featuring the resources of the new Casa Alta. 
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EUGENE ORSENIGO SAILS FOR ITALY TO 
SELECT FURNISHINGS FOR THE 
CASA ITALIANA 


U WILL be of interest to lovers of Italian culture and: 


art to know that the Casa Italiana at Columbia 
University is nearing completion. At the present time, 
we believe, all is ready for the interior furnishings 
except for some interior woodwork and plastering still 
to be done and the finishing of the tile roof. 

The Casa Italiana, when completed, will be one 
of the finest public institutions in the United States, 
and we believe that in no country in the world is 
there a more magnificent building which serves, as 
this will serve, as an effective and attractive center for 
the study of the language, literature, history, art cul- 
ture and institutional life of a specific country. The 
Italians of New York in presenting this building to 
Columbia University have taken one ofthe finest and 
most generous means of promoting an _ intelligent 
understanding and good feeling between their native 
land and ourselves. 

The land at 117th Street and Amsterdam Avenue 
on which the building is built, was donated for the 
project through the kindness of Prof. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Prof. John L. Gerig and the Board of Trustees 
of Columbia University. 

The architects were McKim, Meade & White, 
Mr. Kendall directing, and the contractors who 
executed the plans and specifications were the Paterno 
Bros. and Anthony Campagna. These gentlemen also 
underwrote the entire cost of the building. Also on 
the Building Committee were the Hon. John J. Freschi 
and Prof. John L. Gerig. Through the interest and 
courtesy of many Italian sub-contractors who did their 
actual work’ at cost, besides making substantial dona- 
tions to the building fund, Paterno Bros. and Mr. 
Campagna were able to save about $150,000 on build- 
ing costs. 

With relation to interior furnishings which, of 
course, will be of the most interest to our readers, an 
Executive Committee headed by Capt. Eugene J. 
Orsénigo of The Orsenigo Co., Inc., sailed on April 
23rd and is at present in Italy as guests of the King 
and Queen and, Premier Mussolini, who have volun- 
teered to furnish and adorn the great lecture hall, the 
reception rooms and the main hall of the Casa Italiana 
from the contents of some seven palaces in as many 
cities in Italy. Capt. Orsenigo and his Committee will 
select furniture of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies together with tapestries, statues, bronzes, dra- 
peries and objets d’ art.adapted to the period of fur- 
nishings and their selections will be the permanent 
gifts of the Italian government to the Casa Italiana. 
The less important rooms such as the classrodfns and 
living rooms for professors and students will at the 
instigation of Capt. Orsenigo, be furnished by promi- 


nent-importers of Italian antiques and manufacturers 
of fine Italian furniture. : 

The firm’s artists under the direction of Capt. 
Orsenigo and his brother, Henry, have completed sev- 
eral beautiful color perspectives of the important 
rooms designating the appropriate furniture to be used 
in each room, the color schemes for walls and ceilings 
as well as the draperies. These sketches were on dis- 
play in the Orsenigo Galleries, 383 Madison Avenue, 
where they were viewed by his Excellency, The Italian 
Ambassador, who expressed himself as_ highly 
delighted with the beautiful color schemes and furni- 
ture groupings. These perspectives when brought back 
from abroad where they will be shown to the King 
and Queéeti of Italy and Premier Mussolini will be on 
view.for the benefit of the public at one of the Fifth 
Avenue galleries. 

In selecting Capt. Orsenigo and the Orsenigo Co., 
to play so large a part in the interior decoration of 
the Casa Italiana, the individuals and committees at 
the head of the project did so believing that no indi- 
vidual and no company in this country was better 
fitted to artistically and effectively carry out ‘the kind 
of decorative plans necessary for such a building. 

It is hoped that the Casa Italiana will be thrown 
open to the public on or about October 1st of this year. 





MORE ABOUT BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK 
H™ CLINE of the Stone-Cline Curtain Co., in- 

forms us that all arrangements are complete for 
Boston Curtain Week. . Seventeen of the leading cur- 
tain manufacturers have engaged rooms at the Statler 
Hotel for June 6, 7 and 8. 

Boston manufacturers plan to show many new 
curtain combinations to attract the many buyers ex- 
pected. “A big banquet will be held on Wednesday, 
June 8th, in the private dining room in the hotel. A 
well planned vaudeville show will furnish entertainment. 

The committee assisting Mr. Cline consists of 
Arnold B. Cox, John W. Conquest, and H. M. Waters, 
Boston representative of THr UPHOLSTERER AND 
INTERIOR DECORATOR. 

Since the publication of our list in our last issue 
the following firms have signified their intention of 
exhibiting: The Martin Mfg. Co., Fairclough & Gold, 
Inc., H. L. Judd Co., Wellington Pierce Co. and the 
Shredwood Curtain Co. 





FABRIC EXHIBITION AT METROPOLITAN 
O* Monpay, May 16th, will open what promises to 

be an exceedingly interesting exhibition to all in 
the printed fabric trade. This show, which is called a 
retrospective exhibition of painted and printed fabrics, 
will be held in gallery D of the Metropolitan Museum 
and will, we believe, continue for some time. The fab- 
rics shown will include many unusual and fine examples. 














A table by John Helmsky, Inc. . 





NEW?' ART SHOW AT WACT 


VERY conclusive exhibition of the New Art crafts 
was opened May 2nd by R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 


and continued for a week, drawing large audiences. Ethel Wallace ; — 


Under the direction of Lee Simonson of stage faime, 


the entire fourth floor of 
the mew West Building, 
covering 20,000 sq. ft. was 
converted into an exhibi- 
tion hall. The rooms and 
corridors were laid out 
with the woodwork un- 
finished, and the walls in 
nine-inch tiling of natural 
colored cork made by the 
Hasbrouck Flooring Co. 
As a background for some 
of the ceramic cabinets, a 
tiling was again used, of 
onyx tones made by the 
United States Rubber Co. 
Craftex contributed also 
some of the wall textures, 
all of it being dull toned 
in excellent contrast to the 
luster and color of the 
exhibits, all of which were 
arranged by Miss Virginia 
Hammill with marked 
skill. 

Everything was of the 
New Art: 

Lighting fixtures, 
grilles and doorways by 
Oscar B. Bach & Co., 
Kantack & Co., Edgar 


Brandt, Hunt Diedcrich, Jules Bouy and Weinold Reiss ; 











Console by Jules Bouy. 


Rugs by the Persian Rug Manufactory and. Paul. spoke on clothes. 
Follot ; 








Mirrors by Robert Locher and Robert Pichenot ; 
Screens by Barry Faulkner, Victor White and 


Furniture by the Frankl Galleries, Jules Bouy, 


John Helmsky, Inc., Jones 
& Erwin and Paul Zim- 
merman ; 

Fabrics from Cheney 
Brothers, Stehli Silk Co., 
F.. Schumacher & Co. and 
Bianchini Férier. 

The International Sil- 
ver Co. contributed superb 
examples of silver. 

The Corning Glass 
Works and a number of 
foreign glass works made 
a wonderful showing. 

_ A special auditorium 
was constructed where a 
series of talks were given 
daily by speakers of 
authority, four or five 
addresses being made each 
day. i 
Mrs. M. L. Acker- 
man“spoke’from the deco- 
ratéts’ point of view. 

Professor C. R. 
Richards spoke from the 
broad view of industrial 
art, the same subject be- 
ing covered also by Alon 
Bement of the Art 
Center. 


Marion Taylor and Mrs. G. P. Snow of “Vogue”’ 


. Paul Thomas of Cheney Brothers spoke on fashion 


* 
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in silks; Grace Cornell of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art on Colors; Huger Elliott also of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art chose art in everyday life as 
his subject; Harvey Wiley Corbett on new architec- 
ture, while Heywood Broun talked from the amateur’s 
point of view. 

Paul T. Frankl dwelt upon the skyscraper as an 
influence in decoration. 

Lee Simonson, designer for the Theatre Guild, 
gave an interesting exposé on modernistic design ; Paul 
Bonner on the “Renaissance in Textile Art”. Others 
spoke on subjects of dress and the psychology of the 
new movement, all interesting to large audiences which 
gathered daily. 

The entire exhibition was governed by the judg- 
ment of a committee made up of Robert W. 
DeForest and Richard F. Bach of the ~“Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, John G. Agar of the National 
Arts Club, Mrs. M. L. Ackerman of the Decorators’ 
Club, C. R. Richards of the General Board of Educa- 
tion, Florence N. Levy of the Arts Council, Alon 
Bement of the Art Center, Alexander Trowbridge of 
the Architectural League, Frank Alvah Parsons of the 
N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art, Mrs. G. P. 





Snow of “Vogue”, Richardson Wright of “House and 
Garden” and Bruce Barton. 

The exhibit of Cheney silks showed the finished 
product and the sources of inspiration—paintings by 
Kees Van Dongen, fire screens by Brandt and a stained 
glass window which inspired the Vitraux prints, and a 
painting by Raoul Dufy. 

France, Sweden, England, Mexico and even 
China were represented with notes of new thought. 

Kantack & Co.’s lighting fixtures were particularly 
interesting. Paul Theodore Frankl showed the inspira- 
tion of skyscraper architecture for furniture, the lines 
being narrow and high, the bookcases, desks and tables 
in contrast with the chairs, very low, covered in 
brilliant leather. 

There were also exhibits in designs from the art 
schools—The N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
The N. Y. School of Applied Design for Women, The 
Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union, and others. 

It was a notable exhibition. 





THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB DINNER 


Ox May 5th, at the Waldorf-Astoria, the Art-in- 
Tradés Club held its twenty-first annual banquet. 
About 550 members and guests sat down to a well 
served dinner and remained to enjoy the able speakers 
brought together by the entertainment committee. 

The first speaker was Roy F. Soule, the Editor 
of the Hardware Dealers Magazine, who spoke on 
“Keeping Oiled the Hinges on Which Big Sales are 
Hung”. Following Mr. Soule’s speech was an address 
by Dr. Edward James Cattel of Philadelphia, who 
spoke most interestingly and amusingly on the subject, 
“Making the Most Out of Life’. George Gordon 
Battle, well known to every New Yorker, interestingly 
discussed “The World Court”’. 

The guests of honor were: Robert Aitken, Alon 
Bement, Dr. Ludlow S. Bull, Horace B. Cheney, 
Howard Greenley, J. Monroe Hewlett, Philip Hiss, 
C. P. Jennewein, C. Grant LaFarge, Louis Schmitt, 
Leon V. Solon and Ferruccio Vitale. 

During the evening there was a musical entertain- 
ment given by Riccios Venetian Serenaders. 

The banquet this year which was, we believe, more 
generously attended than ever before, was, in the opin- 
ion of everyone present, the most successful occasion 
of its kind that the Art-in-Trades Club has ever held. 

On May 5th, at the club’s headquarters, 34 East 
38th Street, was held the election of new officers. 
Harry Wearne continued in office as President, as did 
Lorentz Kleiser as Vice-President. Harold Burton 
was elected second Vice-President. John J. Morrow 
continued as Treasurer, and Louis G. Smith was elected 
to the office of Secretary. 





Console and mirror by Kantack & Co. 


























N. J. 


LIVING ROOM IN A MODEL HOUSE AT SHORT HILLS 


Decorated and furnished by L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. 
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WHO'S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


Brief Biographies of Leading Individuals in the Retail Upholstery, Drapery and Decorative Fields. 
See plate on opposite page. 


Joun S. Tostas, Upholstery Buyer, Kline Eppi- 
himer & Co., Reading, Pa—Began on April 10th, 
1882, as cash boy with the above company. Upholstery 
buyer for the last 38 years. Upholstery department 
began in a little corner of first floor and carried a few 
curtains in connection with cloak and suit department. 
After a year or two, Mr. Tobias was placed in charge. 
Later the department was taken to the third floor in 
front of building in one room and it has now extended 
to four rooms. He also has charge of the reed and 
fibre furniture. 

Harry L. LINNEtL, Upholstery Buyer, Miller, 
Rhoads & Swartz, Inc., Norfolk, Va.—Began with 
W. B. Snyder & Co., Newark, N. J., as cash boy. 
Later bundle boy, delivering parcels from eight in the 
morning to seven or eight at night with a two-wheeled 
cart. Spent spare time behind the counter in different 
departments wherever needed. Advanced to stock boy 
and then assistant buyer in cloak and suit department. 
Engaged with L. S. Plaut & Co. in dress piece goods, 
and became assistant buyer in ready-to-wear depart- 
ment. After 2 years, transferred to drapery section, 
where an opening had occurred for head salesman and 
assistant to buyer. After 3 years, on the death of the 
buyer, took charge temporarily for 3 or 4 months 
while the firm sought a buyer. Mr. Linnell applied 
for the position but being considered too young was 
granted an experimental period of 6 months and was 
finally made buyer. Following a short period in busi- 
ness for himself became buyer for the Edward Malley 
Co., New Haven, having charge of the drapery and 
picture section. Subsequently, he went to Gimbel 
3rothers in Philadelphia, as assistant to J. J. Duffy 
and opened the basement drapery department. In 1904 
became buyer of the drapery section of Miller, Rhoads 
& Swartz, Inc., and in the 23 years intervening has 


added to his management floor coverings, luggage, 
beds and bedding, novelty furniture and lamps. 

E. A. THEILE, Upholstery Buyer, Raphael Weill 
& Co., Inc., San Francisco.—Started in the drapery 
business at the age of 9, becoming stock clerk at 15, 
and assisting the outside curtain hanger. At 22, left 
the curtain department to become store superintendent, 
spending 18 years in all with the store. Returned to 
drapery interests as assistant buyer and later buyer 
with The Emporium, San Francisco. .In February, 
1926, became buyer and manager of the drapery 
department of Raphael Weill & Co., Inc. * 

WituiAM H. Baper, Upholstery Buyer, Hens & 
Kelly Co., Buffalo, N. Y.—Started upholstery business 
as salesman, then becoming assistant buyer and later 
buyer and department manager, in which position he 
has now been for 12 years, having charge of uphol- 
stery, floor coverings, art needlework, radio, victrola, 
picture and toy departments. During this time, the 
business has grown to more than 8 times the original 
volume. All of these departments occupy the 4th floor 
where special emphasis is placed upon merchandise 
display to facilitate quick selling. 

Harry K. Grecory, Upholstery Buyer and Man- 
ager of Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia——A position 
held for the past 7 years. Prior to this, assistant 
buyer for 5 years with Gimbel Brothers, New York 
City. Previous to that, interior decorator with Stern 
Brothers for 8 years, and before that, interior decora- 
tor with B. Altman & Co. 

CHarces C. Vospurcu, Upholstery Buyer, The 
Willson-Chase Co., St. Petersburg, Fla—As a boy of 
Troy, N. Y. began at the age of 12 with G. V. S. 
Quackenbush & Co. in their upholstery and drapery 
workroom, learning the cutting of draperies, awnings, 
shades, etc., and had considerable experience in 
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measuring, hanging and estimating. His grandfather 
who came from Holland, his father and two uncles 
were all upholsterers and cabinet makers. Learned 
furniture upholstering and cabinet work from his 
father. At 19, became buyer for Holzheimer & Shaul, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., obtaining also a _ thorough 
knowledge of floor coverings. Remained at Amster- 
dam for 9 years and left to open floor covering and 
upholstery departments at McCreery’s, Pittsburgh. 
One year later, went to John Shillito Co., Cincinnati, 
where he managed upholstery and drapery depart- 
ments for 17 years. Assumed present position in 
October, 1923, and has charge of upholstery, drapery, 
floor coverings, and luggage. 

CuarLes H. GAItHER, Upholstery Buyer, S. P. 
srown Co., (M. L. Parker Co. store) Davenport, la.— 
Started with firm of Posner Bros., Baltimore, Md., 
and remained, when their business was taken over by 
the H. B. Claflin Co., and operated under name of 
Stewart & Co., as salesman in drapery and floor cov- 
ering departments. Became assistant buyer two years 
prior to resigning to become assistant buyer with 
S. Kann Sons Co., Washington, D. C., remaining for 


5 years, and on resigning in 1908, he became buyer 
and manager of drapery and floor coverings with 
Hutzler Brothers, Baltimore, remaining as buyer for 
5 years, resigning to become general superintendent 
with Joel Gutman & Co. Four years later, was 
appointed buyer and manager of the drapery depart- 
ment of The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati, and 3 years 
later, assumed active and financial interest in the S. P. 
Brown Co., with headquarters in Chicago. 

Howarp G. McCaustanp, Upholstery Buyer and 
Manager, Stern Brothers, New York City.—Began in 
the upholstery department of John Wanamaker, fold- 
ing samples in the special-order heavy goods section in 
Mr. Aldrich’s department in the old Stewart Bldg. 
Became assistant buyer to Peter Bartholomy of Flint 
& Kent, Buffalo. About 3 years later, opened a deco- 
rative department with McCabe & Quinn Co., Roches- 
ter, which enterprise failed some 3 years later. Became 
buyer of drapery department of Brown, Curtis & 
Brown, Syracuse, and in the following year, occupied 
the same position with the McCurdy Co., Rochester. 
After 3 years, went with the Shepard Co., Providence, 

(Continued on page 126) 


A bedroom in the home of Mrs. Florence D. Warner, New York, illustrating an interesting wall treatment. Jean C. Portelli has 
used against a striped background applique panels of French hand-blocked wall paper making each panel so that it forms a 
symmetrical setting for the individual pieces of furniture. The colors are biege, purple, French grey and gold. 
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DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from April) 


N ORDER not to confuse the student we have 

developed all of the drawings thus far with the 
cube in the center of the room and with the station 
point (SP) in front of the (CV) center of vision, if 
the spectator point is moved to the right of the center, 
the cube will appear to revolve around to the left, 
as Fig. 7. Moving the spectator point to the left of 
the center has the reverse effect, as Fig. 8. 

Ignoring for the present the cube which we had 
drawn in the middle of our floor space up to the point 
where completed in diagram Fig. 10, we will presume 
that the room is now empty and on the blank floor 
space we will imagine a rug to be presented, so as to 
leave a space of two feet all around between the rug 
and the walls. 

First of all, we find the line of the front edge of 
the rug which will be two feet into the picture. Bear- 
ing in mind that all points of distance into a picture 
are measured by means of the ground line and the 
right and left measuring points, we will proceed to 
measure this two feet to the right of H, the front 
































Fig. 7 


right-hand corner of the floor line. This locates 
point 40, and by drawing a line from 40 to point C-X 
the left-hand measuring point we cross line H-V at a 
point two feet into the picture. Repeating the same 
operation to the left of G, the left extremity of the 
room, we locate point 35, and by ruling to point D-X 
we cut through the line G-V, also two feet into the 
picture. A horizontal line now drawn between these 
intersections will give us the front edge of the rug, 
two feet back from the ground line. 

To find the front corners of the rug we must 
measure perspectively two feet from each wall along 
this last line. To do this we mark two feet to the left 
of point H on the ground line (see 27, Fig. 13), and 
drawing a line from 27 to V, the intersection of this 
line with the horizontal line denotes the corner of the 
rug marked 28 in the diagram, Fig. 13. A similar 
procedure on the left side of the room, measuring to 
the right of point G, locates point 38. 

The lines 27-V and 29-V are the side lines of the 
rug and to cut off these lines at a position that will 
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Fig. 8 


In Figs. 7 and 8 we show the same room as Fig. 10 with the spectator at other station points, 
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indicate the back edge of the rug, we must measure 
into our picture the 12 feet of the depth of the rug 
plus the two feet between the front edge of the picture 
and the front edge of the rug, 14 feet in all. We 
therefore lay out this measurement on our ground line 
to the right of point 27, and to the left of point 29; 


14 scale feet from each point. Fourteen feet to the 
right of point 27 we mark the distance indicating 
point 30. (See 30, diagram, Fig. 13.) By ruling 
from point 30 to measuring point C-X, we cross the 
line 27-V at the point which indicates the back corner 
of the rug, 36, Fig. 13, and a similar measurement to 
the left of 29, followed out with regard to measuring 
point D-X, will locate the back left-corner of the rug 
indicated in our diagram by 37. By ruling between 
these two points we now have our rug outlined and 
confined between the points 28, 36, 37 and 38. 

We have already mentioned the fact that all 
measuring points in parallel perspective may be found 
within the picture plane and while we have gone out- 
side of the plane to locate points 30 and 32 we could 
obtain the same results by keeping within the plane 
and reversing our use of the measuring points. This 
we have done in diagram 15, which see. This diagram 
is a duplicate of Fig. 13 with the exception that all 
measuring points are found within the picture plane. 

To define the front corners of the rug, keeping all 
our marks inside of the picture plane, we would 
prefer to use the lines 27V and 29V, these being the 
edges of the rug, as it lies on the floor. Instead of 
measuring to the right of 27, two feet, to find a point 
which will cut 27V two feet back into the picture, we 
measure two feet to the left, finding point 27A, and 
by drawing a line to D-X we cut the line 27V at 28, 
which is the front right-hand corner. Repeating the 
process on the other side of the room, we find point 
29A and drawing a line to C-X we cut the line 29V at 
38 and a line drawn from 38 to 28 gives the front edge 
of the rug. Point 29A on the ground line is the 
equivalent perspectively of point 38. Therefore, to 
find the back left-hand corner of the rug twelve feet 
back from 38 we measure twelve feet to the right of 
29A on the ground line, which brings us to point H, 
and by drawing a line from H to C-V we cut the line 
29V at 37, thus locating this corner. A similar process 
to the left of 27A denotes point G-as the measuring 
point to the back right-hand corner and a line drawn 
from thence to D-X gives us point 26 where it crosses 
the line 27V, thus laying out the rug between points 
28, 36, 37 and 38. It will be noticed also that the line 
H-CX cuts through point 28 as well.as point 37 and 
the same thing is true of line D-X with regard to 
points 38 and 36. This will be found to be always 
true with regard to a square object lying in the center 
of a parallel perspective drawing and the point where 








these lines cross, O, diagram 15, is the exact center of 
the rug as well as of the room. 

If the rug were not in the exact center of the 
room, the diagonal lines H-CX and G-DX would not 
cut the four corners in this way. It is, therefore, not 
always safe to rely upon these cutting diagonal lines 
to define all four corners of a rectangle, having 
recourse preferably to the single measuring lines for 
each corner, but where the lines prove, as they do in 
diagram 15, advantage may be taken of these diagonal 
lines as a shortcut to find the center of the room. 

It will be seen on diagram 15 that the corners 
of the rug are located identically in the same position 
as in diagram 13, it being true of a correct parallel 
perspective that lines to right or left of any given 
point on the ground line, drawn to cut the correspond- 
ing measuring point will prove themselves by crossing 
at the same point. Therefore to cut off a point, for 
instance on the line H-V, two feet back from point H, 
we could measure to the right of point H on the 
ground line two feet and draw the dotted line 40 to 
C-X, as diagram 16, or two feet to the left of point H 
and draw the line 27 to D-X; the two lines cut the 
line H-V at exactly the same point, thus proving the 
correctness of the theory. 

(To be Continued) 





Q* Aprit 8th, the Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced that twenty-two firms have subscribed to 
its rules regarding the description of furniture since 
the last public statement made on January 28th. To 
date 923 concerns have subscribed and 68 have so far 
refused. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


1 following inquiries have been replied to during the 
past few months. If there are other readers of this 
magazine who are interested in the replies to any of these 
questions we shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 


1. Names of concerns from whom reproductions of Colonial brass 
candlesticks, with prism pendants, can be purchased? 


2. Where can ormolu bronze mountings and Louis 16th hardware 
for a small commode, be obtained? 


3. Have a sale for linen 36 inches wide, marked on edge ‘Kenneth 
Hand Print”. Advise where this can be obtaine 


4. Advise where catalogues, prints and price lists of steamer chairs 
can be obtained; also where can Namda rugs be secured on the 
East Coast? 


5. Names of firms where furniture and lamps in the new art 
design, may be procured? 


6. From whom can a Cherry bedroom suite be obtained? 


7. Where can soft lace banquet cloths (Milanese point, Bianche 
and Normandy), be bought? 


8. Advise~the writer where to procure Martex mattress pads or 
something similar? 


9. List of trade journals ferteining to following subjects: Rugs 
and Linoleum, Draperies and Upholstery, Luggage, Trunks, Bags and 
Umbrellas. 


10. Send the address of the firm “Coventry” (the one referred to 
carries furniture). 


11. Names and addresses of firms from whom carving machines 
and tools can be purchased? 


12. Where can Swanfeldt awnings or awning material be purchased? 


13. Where can a sunfast and waterproof striped ducking to eover 
porch furniture be obtained? 


14. What is the address of The Chesterfield Furniture Co.? 
15. Received an inquiry as to where a chart of classification of 


fabrics, amd, their origin, can be obtained? | Be 
- Names of trade magazines pertaining to painting? 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR ATTRACTIVELY 
COVERING AND FINISHING SCREENS 


W"™ recent developments of fabric treatment 
there has come about quite a revival of the use 
of made-to-order fabric-covered screens. These 
screens serve many useful purposes in the home, and 
the fact that they can be made up as needed in prac- 
tically any store workroom, simplifies the question 
of stock control. 

As a matter of fact with a well-equipped work- 
room, a half dozen samples will enable the sales force 
to take orders which may be subsequently executed, 
just as other orders for special window shades, furni- 
ture upholstering and window draperies are executed. 
Furthermore, the fact that these special-order screens 
can be made to match any room environment—a re- 
quirement that cannot always be met from staple 
stock—creates a flexibility in the screen department 
that adds to the possibility of sales. 

On the opposite page we show six typical screen 
panel frames and below these are five examples of 
three-fold screens that suggest some of the harmoni- 
ous combinations that can be made by employing the 
screen panel units. 

There is nothing new in the thought of covering 
these screen frames with such a covering as tapestry, 
velours or burlap because screens of that character 
have been made for years, but when these screen 
panels are covered with glazed chintz, waterproofed 
cretonne, or with ordinary chintz, cretonne, or wall- 
paper, and lacquered to produce a cleanable glazed 
finish, new inspiration is given to the adaptability of 
fabric-covered screens to present day uses. 

With a dozen or two of the panel units, a clever 


workroom man can produce some remarkable effects 
and for the benefit of those who have had no experi- 
ence with screens, we append herewith some instruc- 
tions with regard to the handling of the fabric. 

Whatever the fabric employed, it is of great 
importance that its application to the screen should 
be made perfectly smooth and free from puckering or 
wrinkling. This is done by tacking the fabric tempo- 
rarily at top and bottom and then tacking the sides, 
correcting all crookedness of warp and weft, and 
finally tacking completely all around—working always 
from the center of any edge each way to the corners 
and finishing the four corners last. Where a light- 
weight fabric is used, it is well to cover the face of the 
screen with a stout felt-paper carpet lining or with a 
first covering of heavy unbleached muslin. After 
being smoothly tacked on, if the muslin is given a 
coating of thin, glue size, it will dry out drum tight, 
thus creating a solid foundation for the fabric. 

Where wall-paper is to be used as a final surface, 
it might be well to use a heavier unbleached muslin or 
light duck, which is treated with size in the same way. 
Ordinary cretonne or chintz may be treated with a 
thin coating of brushing lacquer, which will dry out 
flat and dull and be permanently cleanable. One coat 
may not be sufficient and where more than one is 
used, care must be taken to spread it as smoothly as 
possible with the first contact of the brush because the 
material sets very rapidly and cannot be rebrushed. 

It is difficult to brush over wall-paper: with lac- 
quer and unless it can be done with a spray gun, it 
will be well not to attempt lacquering, but many very 
handsome screens are made by pasting the wall-paper 
over a muslin under-covering and allowing it to dry. 














Window display at the Spring opening of Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 


And we speak of it simply to corroborate 
Mr. DeForest’s observation. 

“No home,” he concludes, “need be without 
objects of real art and the department store with its 
enormous crowds is widely distributing such objects, 
and is just as great an educational influence as the 
art museums.” 

True, the influence can be good or it can be bad. 
The public, even the popular following to which R. H. 
Macy & Co. cater, is obviously interested in the 
artistic and the department store lacks vision when it 
subjugates the art possibilities to the dictates of mere 
commercialism. 


field of interior decoration is expanding so far 

beyond the traditional lines that it is a bewildering 

problem to figure out where it begins or ends. It used 

to be regarded as the legitimate 

The Enterprise of development for an upholsterer, 

Oliver A. Olson cabinet-maker or merchant of 

specialized experience, but today 

everybody is going into it—tea rooms, gift shops, 

antique dealers, even the real estate men are dabbling 
in it. 

Go along 57th Street and you will notice four or 

five swagger fashion shops who are utilizing their 





























































































































THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 





acquaintance’ with monied people and selling them 
furniture, draperies and works of art. ; 

Every dry goods firm in America. is adding 
upholstery stuffs, but we think the first case on record 
of an upholstery shop adding dry goods is that of 
Oliver A. Olson. 

Mr. Olson used to have a small decorating shop 
on Upper Broadway. He did nice work, attracted 
attention and grew so rapidly that he took a building 
in the Eighties. Today he has a floor space of 100 x 
100 ft. given over entirely to furniture and furnish- 
ings, arranged in delightful studio fashion with a 
broad mezzanine gallery, exclusively in draperies. 

His stock is in the best of taste, and his clientele, 
critical.. So, having the clientele, Mr. Olson gave 
over the entire street floor to women’s wear, and has 
made a decided success of it. Why not? 

It is just as logical to develop a dry goods ies. 
ness with interior decoration as the foundation, as 
the reverse. But the most significant point of interest 
in Mr. Olson’s experience is not that he has trans- 
posed the usual order of things but that he has done 
it on his own initiative, and climbed to conspicuous 
heights: from an exceedingly meager beginning. 

=<. 

THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
— diagram shown on this page represents the 

pattern necessary for the cutting of the drapery 
shown on page 127. 

The drapery comprises 5 different pieces, which 
are sewn together so that the pleats conceal the seams. 
The panel part is easily distinguished in the diagrams. 
The cascade enclosed by the solid unbroken line rep- 
resents the single cascade for the righthand side of 
the drapery. 

The dotted section to the right, together with the 
single cascade, gives the outline for the double cas- 
cade, which is used in the middle of the drapery. 

By enlarging the 4% inch squares to 3% inches, 
the pattern will fit a five foot window. 





WHO’S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE 
MERCHANDISING 

(Continued from page 120) 

R. L, buying draperies, luggage and lamps. Follow- 

ing 3 years in this position, became buyer of draperies 

and lamps for Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, remain- 

ing there 7 years, and in the latter part of February, 

1927, assumed charge of the drapery department of 

Stern Brothers, New York City. 





5 a A. Hearn & Co., on May 7th, inaugurated their 
new rule of not opening their store during the 
summer months until 9:30 on all days except Saturday 
when the store is closed for the entire day. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description, see opposite page. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE TASTEFUL USE OF WROUGHT IRON FURNITURE 
AND FITMENTS 


Lobby of the Gaylord Hotel, Los Angeles. Wrought iron furniture and fitments designed by Oscar B. Bach. 
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IN FURNISHING 


I1V—TuHeE LIBRARY 


HILE except in homes of ultra splendor the 

library may be a thing of the past, yet there is a 
need in every business man’s home for some one par- 
ticular room, which in seclusion, in furniture, and in 
general equipment is a place that the business man can 
use as a mental workshop. Here may be staged inter- 
views with business friends, here also quiet hours may 
be devoted to the study of intricate business problems. 
Conveniently at hand are 
his reference books, the 


well to use as a surface against which these things 

may be placed or hung, an unobtrusive wall covering, 

that will tone in with the furniture and provide a foil 

against which ornamental bric-a-brac, engravings and 

other decorative accessories may maintain a suitable 
prominence. 

Where built-in bookcases provide a decoration 

for the lower part of the wall, they go a great way 

toward furnishing the 

room itself. These may 





duplicate files of import- 
ant correspondence and 
other particulars which 
will enable him on occa- 
sion to spend a day at 
home, and at the same 
time, to continue the 
working out of such busi- 
ness problems as require 
daily attention. 

The furnishings. of 
such a man’s room are 
necessarily of a more 
robust character than is 
called for in other rooms 
of more general purpose. 





be open or covered as 
taste dictates and con- 
venience demands, and 
even when not built in, 
should harmonize closely 
with the woodwork of the 
room. 

Simplicity should be 
the key-note of draperies 
for the man’s room. It 
is not necessary that they 
should be severe in out- 
line but of a dignified 
type that.emphasizes util- 
ity rather than mere 
decoration. 





Whether it is called a 
library, a study, a den, or 
merely “his” room, it has 
some of the characteris- 
tics of a living room, in 
that it must be comfort- 
able without being fussy, 
be well furnished without 
being crowded and be 
provided with convenient 
receptacles for books, for 
files, and other home 
office necessities. Where 
it is planned that the 
room shall serve the pur- 
pose of a comprehensive 
library with built-in book- 
cases, the walls of the room should form a suitable 
background for the decorative bindings of books and 
other ornamental constituents. It is well also to keep 
the color of the woodwork and furniture somewhat 
subdued in tone and without a too-aggressive lustre of 
surface. 3 

If the walls are intended to serve as a back- 
ground for pictures, athletic trophies or evidences of 
hunting prowess in the form of antlered heads, it is 





Windows. should be 
provided with complete 
facilities for excluding a 
surplus of daylight and 
heavy draw curtains will 
serve to insure the utmost 
privacy when the room is 
illuminated. 

The matter of illu- 
mination is one that calls 
for careful study, not 
only must there be gen- 
eral illumination for all 
practical purposes but 
there also must be specific 
illumination over the desk, 
by the reading chair at the 
fire side, over or within the bookcases and wherever 
else necessity may dictate. 

The furniture though comfortable should not be 
of a cumbersome over-heavy type, which would make 
difficult of access the surrounding bookcases for there 
is seldom space in a room of this type to avoid an 
arrangement of furniture that interferes with free 
access to all surrounding cupboards. This also is 
another reason why excessive crowding of furniture 
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pieces should be rigidly opposed. As to location, this 
room may occupy any convenient space either above 
the ground floor or, with the more modern dustless 
types of heating arrangement, it may even be com- 
fortably established in the basement. 

Personal taste generally dictates the type of 
pictures to be employed in a room of this sort, and by 
reason of the fact that it is generally of a more private 
character than the living room, there is an opportunity 
for the employment of pictures for what they are 
rather than for the sake of appearances. 

While there is no particular rule with regard to 
floor coverings, it is recommended frequently that 
where rugs are used their dimensions should be such 
that their edges lie very close to the walls or to the 
built-in furniture, which stands permanently against 
the wall. The reason for this is that it is awkward to 
have the floor of a room of this sort encumbered with 
coverings that may trip the unwary foot. 

THE BAKST FABRIC DESIGNS 

r IS ONLY two years ago since Leon Bakst died. 

Soon after his death, a collection of American 
textile designs was discovered among his effects. They 
have been known and seen only by an intimate group 
of friends and never offered for sale or displayed to 
the public until last month, when made the subject of 
a special exhibit at The Art Center. 

Leon Bakst was perhaps best known to the public 
for his costumes and as the Russian designer for 
Serge de Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe. He came to this 
country in 1923. Up to this time, he had given no 
thought to the subject of textile design. But in 
America he became greatly interested in the study of 
Mexican, Aztec, Hopi and Zuni Indian forms of 
native art, and frequently expressed the opinion that 
here was a rich field for somebody to develop. 








MORE ABOUT OUR SUMMER CLASSES IN 
DRAPERY CUTTING AND MAKING 
pees the genesis of an idea is interesting 

enough to be worth recording, and we think this is 
the case with relation to our idea for establishing our 
Summer classes in drapery cutting and making. 

A month or so ago a buyer and manager of a 
large drapery department came to us with the problem 
which necessitated considerable figuring and manage- 
ment to cut a certain type of drapery out of a small 
amount of material, more of which could not be 
obtained having, we believe, been discontinued in the 
manufacturer’s line. 

Mr. Stephenson, who will personally conduct our 
classes, the author of Drapery Cutting and Making, 
showed this buyer exactly how he could accomplish 
desired results and after he had finished the buyer 
expressed a wish that there were a school where 
he himself could learn practical cutting and making to 
a degree where he could feel assured that any drapery 
problems that came up in his department would be 
successfully met. 

This statement led us to investigate and 
we discovered that. there was indeed little 
opportunity for anyone in the decorative field 
to learn drapery cutting and making unless 
they had the time and the opportunity to go 
into a workroom and learn the trade there— 
first as an apprentice and then as a practical 
assistant to an old-time drapery cutter. 

As we have intimated elsewhere in this 
issue, Our purpose in giving these classes is 
not for immediate gain. We have made the 
price as low as it is consistent with operating 
costs, believing that the knowledge and skill 
possessed by Mr. Stephenson, if spread widely 
throughout the decorative trades, would result 
in the sale of a greater yardage of drapery 
fabrics as well as better looking draperies in 
our homes. We have published a_ folder 
giving full details of the classes. 


















































SOME FABRIC DESIGNS BY THE LATE LEON BAKST 


(See text on opposite page) 
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A NOVEL CABINET FOR HANDLING 
LACE CURTAINS 


| THE upholstery department of Goerke & Co., 
Newark, N. J., Bernard Mendel has evolved an 
exceedingly clever plan for handling his lace curtain 
stock. Faced with the situation of inadequate fixtures 
in the lace curtain section, Mr. Mendel, by utilizing 
the store carpenters and the necessary lumber, built a 
large shelved cabinet in one corner of the department 
that provides an excellent background for his entire 
curtain department—houses his samples, each lot con- 
veniently arranged in their own section and in the rear 
takes care of an a_ ple reserve stock. 

The face of the fixture, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is covered flat with a drapery 
material and against the upper section displays of drap- 
eries and pair curtains are arranged according to season. 

Immediately below this is the display rail, which 
runs the length of the curtain section, and just below 
this are boxlike openings with closed backs. Here the 
curtain samples are conveniently arranged and pro- 
tected from dust and disorder by short sliding curtains 
of fabric to match the covering on the face of the 
fixture. Below the sample compartment the face of 





the fixture is panelled solid with the same fabric. 
The fabric here is not backed by wood but is tacked 
with tightly drawn pleats from top to bottom, that 
makes a uniform finish with the face of the upper 
section. 

Access to the rear, which faces a row of windows, 
is obtained through a curtained doorway and in the 
shelves which back the panelled lower front of the 
fixture, the entire reserve curtain stock is carried 
while additional storage space is provided above the 
dead backs of the sample spaces. 

Mr. Mendel states that the convenience of having 
this reserve curtain stock so immediately accessible 
offsets the slight loss of floor space the reserve part of 
the fixture and the passage way take up. 





UPHOLSTERY ASS’N. SPRING GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 

_ Annual Spring Golf Tournament of the Uphol- 

stery Association of America will be held on the 
links of the Clearview Golf Club at Bayside, L. I., on 
Tuesday, May 17th. Entry applications should be made 
to Joseph A. Blankemeyer, secretary of the association, 
295 Fifth Ave. Fees for the tournament, including lunch 
and green fees, are $5.00, if 
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paid in advance ; $6.00 if paid 
ia on the day of the tournament. 














stery buyer of the Higbee Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the busi- 


| pee Suitable prizes willbe provided. 
. + DRAPERY SHOP IN 
| é DAYTON 
Loo Qeemcs ~~ N. Marka & Co. 
i A is the name adopted by a 
i 9 O new firm engaging in the hand- 
! a ling at retail of upholstery and 
ay Pes decorative fabrics at 38 W. 
# ,.. eval 2nd Street, Dayton, Ohio. Mr. 
mh Malka of the firm is the uphol- 
Zi 














ness at Dayton is directly in 
charge of his partner. 
CURTAIN 
SAMPLES 
CURTAINS BANK 
BUILDING 
; BATTERMAN Co., of 
2 * Brooklyn, announces that 
ws they have just completed cur- 
oe cen taining the windows of the 
¢ new Loeb Exchange Bank, a 
Be million-dollar structure recent- 
oe sree ly put up in Brooklyn. 
a» In the performance of this 
work the H. Batterman Co. 
END NETANL 


utilized a crepe. mohair in 
putty color. 
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Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which may be of Interest to‘ the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator 


A NEW SHADE CLOTH 
JOANNA Cloth is a new shade cloth recently put on 


the market by the Stewart Hartshorn Co. Joanna 
Cloth is impregnated with a protective agent which 
makes it water proof and dust proof. It is uniformly 
translucent in the lighter tones and beautifully opaque 
and free from pin holes in the darker tones. It will 
not bag or stretch. The Stewart Hartshorn Co., say 
that this cloth is made of a fine quality cotton of a 
higher count than any other shade fabric produced. 





NEW IN THE RIVERDALE LINES 
[THE Riverdale Mfg. Co. are showing their complete 


new line of drapery and decorative fabrics. There 
is a considerable increase in both the cretonne and 
damask lines which are offered in a bewildering array 
of colors, patterns and styles. An interesting feature 
of the showroom display is always found in the 
various complete draperies that have been arranged 
to illustrate the decorative qualities of their goods. 
These are found not only on the windows of the show- 
room itself but also on several dummy display win- 
dows which, here and there on the walls, add 
very much to the educational value of a visit to the 
showroom. 

FLORAL CHINTZ PATTERNS IN PROFUSION 
[’ THE Fall line of cretonnes being shown by the 

Pacific Mills are a number of new popular floral 
patterns. There are a number of small chintz florals 
where the background is broken up by mosaic and 
quilted effects, and larger floral designs in modernistic 
theme against backgrounds of shadowed leaves, two 
tone stripes and squares. There are old fashioned 
garlands of garden flowers appearing against clear 
backgrounds of gay colors. 


NEW LINE OF VAL-O-DRAPES ON DISPLAY 
Lvutx & Powers, INc., sole selling agents for the 


American Pile Fabric Co., are showing a new 
selection of their Val-o-Drapes. These are made from 





One of the new patterns in the line of Luth & Powers, Inc. 


the Apfco brand of velour and are finished with top 
pockets for the rod and ornamented at the top hem 
with gold stitching. They are made in 12, 14 and 
16-inch widths and in 22% yards to a piece. 


SHOWING A DROP-LEAF PEMBROKE TABLE 
CuarAK Furniture Co., are fitting up new display 


rooms in the second floor of their building at 
65 Wareham Street, Boston. 

This is the fourth time since the opening of the 
original factory seven years ago that the firm has been 
compelled to enlarge. 

(Continued on page 136) 





























NEW PATTERNS IN HEAVYWEIGHT FABRICS BEING SHOWN IN THE LINES 
FOR FALL 


Top, left and right, ratine tapestries in the Robert Lewis Co. line; bottom, left, brocaded velours shown by 
La France Textile Industries; right, velours manufactured by the Collins & Aikman Co. 
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NEW PATTERNS IN HEAVYWEIGHT FABRICS BEING SHOWN IN THE LINES 
FOR FALL 


Top, left, velours by the Collins & Aikman Co.; right, linen moquette from the showing of La France Textile 
Co.; bottom, left, moquette also in the line of La France Textile Industries; right, two-tone cotton jacquard 
velours by the Collins & Aikman Co. 
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IN THE MARKET 
(Continued from page 133) 
One of the new offerings in their line is a drop- 


leaf Pembroke table. ‘a 


JOINT OFFERINGS OF FURNITURE FRAMES AND 
COVERING FABRICS 
THE display of hand carved chair and suite frames 
of French and Italian workmanship by Richard Pick 
& Heller Co. in their West Lake Street, Chicago, 
showrooms together with their extensive line of fine 
and popular grades of upholstery fabrics, offers a dis- 
tinct advantage to the buyer in the selection of frames 
and coverings. It is one of the few joint offerings 
extant. For the convenience of visiting buyers to the 
furniture market, they will also display their lines at 
the Chicago Furniture Mart from June 27th to July 
24th inclusive, in space 1626. 


HOMESPUN BEDSPREADS IN ORINOKA MILLS LINE 
THERE is no mill in the country showing a more 

varied line than The Orinoka Mills. It runs the full 
gamut, from merchandise lines to the finest decorative 
stuffs. Every week, there appears some novelty. The 
last to appear is a reproduction of a North Carolina 
homespun bedspread, 72 inches wide. It follows 
closely the technic of the hand loom. 








A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 
AS Most of the antique dealers are also selling repro- 


ductions, it would be interesting for the makers of 
reproductions to glance through the Directory of 
Dealers in Antiques, published by Mortimer J. Down- 
ing, 9 East 59th Street, New York. It is a compact 
pocket edition giving lists of the dealers throughout 
the United States and abroad. 


EXHIBITION OF WINNING FURNITURE DESIGNS 
Akt ALLIANCE oF AMERICA are inviting the public to 
attend an exhibition of the designs for living room 























furniture selected from the designs submitted in their 
recent competition for prizes amounting to $5,000, 
offered by S. Karpen & Bros. The exhibit opened on 
May 9th and will continue until May 21st, when the 
designs will be sent on a circuit tour of the country. 





DAMASKS IN SHOWING OF NEW COMPANY 
Utica Fasrics, INc., a company recently formed to 
sell the drapery and upholstery fabrics manufac- 
tured by the Utica Looms, Inc., at Utica, N. Y., have 
acquired an interest in that mill, and are showing a 
line of 50- and 36-inch damasks and other fabrics. 
Their offices are for the present at 251 Fourth Avenue. 
Sumner S. Gordon, president, was formerly with 
several well known concerns in the field, most recently 
with Clarence Whitman & Sons, in the organizing of 
a drapery department. Herman N. Siegel, vice-presi- 
dent, comes from the selling staff of Craftex Mills. 


NOVEL WINDOW SHADE TREATMENTS 
WESTERN SHADE CLoTH Co., has sent us a small 
booklet in which is described a new development in 
their line which they call “Ensemble Window Shades.” 
The general idea back of this development is to 
create a harmony between the necessary window 
shades and the window draperies, and this is achieved 
by applying to the window shade itself, at the bottom, 
either a strip of the material from which the draperies 
are made or a strip of other fabric which pleasantly 
harmonizes with the drapery material. In many of 
these treatments the applied material is placed between 
two slats at the bottom of the shade, giving the shade 
an additional strength as well as pleasant appearance. 


FABRIC FIRM. ISSUES INTERESTING BOOKLET 
Cottins & AIKMAN Co., have recently issued a small 
booklet to their stockholders in which is described 
at some length the operations of this firm in the pile 
fabric field. There is included a chapter on velvets, 
ancient and modern, illustrated in color with several 
Collins & Aikman Company’s productions. 


TO USE NAME “STANDISH” ON ALL DRAPERY 
, FABRICS 


Tue Wilkes & Hoffman Department of the National 

Fabric & Finishing Co. announce that in the future 
all of the companies drapery fabrics will be sold under 
the trade name of “Standish Fabrics’, which in the 
past represented and marked the products of their 
Elms & Sellon division. The company recently held a 
convention of its sales forces from all parts of the 
country. 





One of the new patterns being shown by the Glendale Linen 
Co. in their line of non-shrinkable linen slip cover fabrics. 








WITH THE 


Lron—Samuel L. Leon, who has been upholstery 
buyer for the past 11 years for L. M. Blumstein, and 
during the last 7 years merchandise manager as well, 
has accepted a position of similar capacity with James 
A. Hearn & Son, Inc., to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Joseph Callahan, recorded in our 
last issue. 

BrowN—James D. Brown for 35 years with B. 
Altman & Co., as manager of antique furniture and 
fabric departments, and at different times in charge 
of other allied departments, has resigned to become 
associated with A. H. Notman & Co. 

WESTERVELT—M. R. Westervelt has engaged with 
Jerome Kandell, Inc., who are bring out a new line of 
drapery fabrics. 

CRrEIGHTON—T. L. Creighton formerly with Lee, 
Behrens & Co. has joined the sales force of J. H. 
Thorp & Co. 

HasousH—Charles K. Haboush, of Haboush 
Bros. & Kaydouh, sailed April 30th on the Leviathan 
for a buying trip to France, Belgium and Italy. 


N.S. WS O fF 


NOVELTY CURTAIN CO. REMOVES 
THE Novelty Curtain Mfg. Co. of Chicago, announce 
their removal to their new mill at 2226 Wabansia 
Avenue, where they will be located on and after 
May 10th. 

Their new plant contains approximately 56,000 
square feet of floor space, quadruple their previous 
space. Over one hundred machines of the latest type 
have been installed. This expansion has been made 
necessary by the continuous growth of their business 
since consolidating with the Continental Lace Curtain 
Mills of Chicago in July, 1926. 

Their present. salesrooms at 367 West Adams 
Street, will be maintained -as heretofore. 


oa 


ANHALT-BARNETT & CO. DISSOLVE 

THE partnership of Anhalt-Barnett & Co., Inc., was 

dissolved about April ist. S. Anhalt is now 

president of the company, which will operate under 

the name of Anhalt & Co., Inc., which will carry a 

complete lirie of upholstery and drapery trimmings. 

Mr. Barnett, formerly of Anhalt-Barnett & Co., 

Inc., is now with Herbert Deckinger Co., manufac- 

turers and importers of drapery, and. upholstery 
trimmings. 

L. DUBOFF ENLARGES 

L,. Dvusorr, furniture manufacturer, announces that 

he is enlarging his business and to provide for 

this expansion has taken for associate, Thomas 


Davies, who for the past three years has been with the 
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AND 2 ELE EES 


Doy_Le—Louis B. Doyle sailed for Europe May 7th. 

KAMMLER—F. H. Kammler, recently representing 
S. W. Heim & Co. in Chicago and the West, has 
resigned this position and joined the sales force of 
Lee Behrens & Co., Inc. He will cover the decorative 
trade in the Metropolitan district. 

Lorvy—Bruno Loevy, San Francisco, representa- 
tive of Oliver & Kaufman, sailed on the S. S. Volen- 
dam, for a visit covering France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Germany. He will return on or about July 8th. 

Parry—J. J. Parry is now covering the New 
England territory for the Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc., 
with headquarters at 19 Columbia Street, Boston. 
Mr. Parry formerly covered this territory for the 
H. L. Judd Co. 

Howe—Herbert H. Howe, who has been covering 
the South and Southwest territory for Primrose Drap- 
eries, Inc., and prior to this connection, with Barbe 
McKenzie Corp. for several years in the same terri- 
tory, has joined the selling force of the Pharaoh 
Drapery Co., Inc., covering the territory above stated. 


E [ Noe: S$. 4a ee 


Bristol Co., and previous to this for many years with 
the Orsenigo Co. 

This new organization will be known as Duboff 
& Davies, Inc. The new concern has secured ample 
factory space on Long Island and will manufacture 
such reproductions and adaptations as will meet the 
market’s requirements. 


THORP’S BOSTON OFFICE EXPANDS 

H. I. Woop, Boston agent for J. H. Thorp & Co., 

has expanded his floor space in his quarters at 
420 Boylston Street. He now has frontage on both 
Berkley & Boylston Streets. 

The showroom is equipped with all modern facili- 
ties including swinging racks, cabinets, etc. There is 
also a private conference room. 


DECORATION SCHOOL LEASES NEW QUARTERS 
THe New York School of Interior Decoration has 

leased half a floor in the new twenty-story building 
at Madison Avenue and 37th Street. 

This school draws its students from all sections 
of the United States and is one of the few private 
educational corporations officially sanctioned by the 
New York State Board of Education. 


C. A. BOYLE & CO. EXPAND 
THE new factory and showroom of C. A. Boyle & Co., 
has been opened at 833 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. This move gives them four times as much 
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space and they have more than doubled their equip- 
ment and machinery. 

They are also opening salesrooms in -Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Seattle. 

BAKER SALES CO. IN NEW QUARTERS 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made to the trade that The Baker 
Sales Co., Inc., formerly the Baker-Haigh Co., Inc., 
of 41 Union Square, New York, are now located in 
their new showrooms at 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, where they are showing their complete lines of 
drapery and upholstery velvets. 


MOVE TO NEW SALESROOMS 
Van Braricom & Co. of Dunellen, New Jersey, 
manufacturers of novelty curtains, have moved 
their New York sales office to 353 Fifth Avenue at 
the corner of 34th Street. They occupy three sales- 
rooms on the eighth floor, which gives them twice the 
space they had formerly. 


COSTIKYAN ORIENTAL LOOMS, INC. 
(CosTIKYAN ORIENTAL Looms, INC., is the new cor- 
porate name of the concern formerly known as the 
Costikyan Carpet Co. This change is by a certificate 
of amendment to its certificate of incorporation filed 
with Secretary of State of Delaware on April 8th. 


REMODEL SHOWROOMS 
‘THE entire quarters of Weinrub Bros., New York, 
manufacturers of trimmings, have recently been 
remodeled. The changes give greater manufacturing 
facilities and the showrooms have many added con- 
veniences for buyers. The new telephone number for 
this company is Watkins 1700. 


F, P. Wott & Co., manufacturers of curled hair, 

Frankford, Philadelphia, announce that they have 
removed their Boston warehouse from 33 Hawkins 
Street to the property they have just purchased at 
28 West 7th Street, South Boston. 


[T'He Continental Mills of Chicago have opened a 
branch office in Los Angeles at 704 So. Los Angeles 
Street. 

This new office is in charge of John M. Kemp 
and Harry M. Frye. Mr. Kemp was for thirteen 
years with Jacoby Bros., and Mr. Frye was for ten 
years with Grether & Grether, Inc. 

A NEw concern manufacturing upholstered furniture, 

pillows, cushions, curtains, etc., was recently 
started at 210 East 51st Street. It is called the A. C. 
Juehne Co. 


Mr. Juehne who heads the concern, was for many 
years with Charles P. Rogers & Co. 





JOSEPH GOLDSTEIN, INc., have moved their factory 

and showroom to 129-133 West 20th Street. Their 
office and showroom space is much enlarged, utilizing 
about 7500 feet of floor space. 


Loveman Bros., New York, have been appointed 

sole selling agents for the products made by The 
Sharp Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. The latter 
company is noted for its high grade fine combed yarns 
and novelty drapery fabrics. 


Mie. A. Siras has removed her antique and modern 

embroidery establishment to larger quarters at 
40 West 56th Street, a location more convenient than 
her old, to the decorative trade. 


AMERICAN NEEDLECRAFTS, INc., moved on May Ist, 
to 389 Fifth Avenue. This firm is now showing 4 

comprehensive line of hand quilted comforters, pillows, 

couch throws, etc., done in the several manners of 

quilting. 

[THE SHREDWoop CurTAIN Co. of Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturers of Cliptwood porch shades, have 

opened New York sales offices at 1123 Broadway. 


THE Chicago office of the Aracoma-Kenton Co., Inc., 
is now located in Room 618 in the Adams and 
Franklin Building, 222 West Adams Street. 


k. Kaun & Co., Ltp., of London, England, have 
removed their New York office to 53 West 50th 
Street, in charge of Louis B. Doyle. 





E)pMonp GortesMAN, manufacturer oi upholstered 
furniture and interior decorator, Nyack, N. Y., has 
removed from his old quarters at 154 Main Street to 
64 South Broadway. 
L. B. DoyLe, importer of antique fabrics, has re- 
moved his New York office and showroom to 
53 West 50th Street. The telephone number is 
Circle 1985. 


H. D. Taytor Co., of Buffalo are issuing on May 
15th a new catalog profusely illustrated and con- 
veniently arranged for the use of decorators, uphol- 
sterers and retailers. 
Tue Modern Curtain Co. of Boston have enlarged 
their cutting department by taking another floor in 
their building at 94 Portland Street. 


Cev1a Rorn has moved her drapery workrooms to 
much larger quarters at 660 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 
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FIRST GOLF DAY OF PHILADELPHIA 
ORGANIZATION 
fx Philadelphia Carpet & Upholstery Club, held its 
first golf day of the year on April 26th at the 
Cedarbrook. About fifty odd members attended and 
Louis L. Drake distributed the day’s prizes. 
The prize winners were F. Wharton for a low net 
score for the round played in the morning and H. H. 
Freiberg for the low net score for 36 holes. 


OB ERA & FT 


TuHomAS F. REILLY 
Q* Marcu 21st, Thomas F. Reilly of Wm. Volker 

& Co., Kansas City, died in his home in that city 
at 3937 Manheim Road. 

Mr. Reilly had been confined to his home for 
several months and although ill for a long time, his 
ultimate recovery was expected sufficiently to make 
his death a shock to his family and his wide circle of 
friends. 

The deceased came originally from St. Louis, 
where he began his business career with Thorlicht, 
Duncker & Renard. Later he was with the Columbia 
Shade Cloth Co., covering the St. Louis territory and 
subsequently in charge of this company’s Kansas City 
branch which was re-organized to include his old 
territory as well. He finally resigned in order to 
accept the position he held at the time of his death. 

He is survived by his wife, three sons and a 
daughter. 





HAMILTON McCLeANn 
ee McCLEAN, who was one of the best 
known individuals in the lace industry, and was 
buyer and manager for the lace department of Mills 
& Gibb 58 years, died on April 8th while he was visit- 
ing G. A. Helm & Co. 

Mr. McClean’s family are all in Europe and 
owing to the illness of Mrs. McClean, will not be able 
to come back until the end of May, at which time a 
special service will be held. Mr. McClean has crossed 


the ocean twice a year since 1887. He was 72 years 
old when he died. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





SALESMAN TO CALL ON DECORATORS of New York 
City for high class decorative fabric importer. Must have 
knowledge of business either retail or wholesale. State age, 
experience, salary expected. Address “High Class Fabric 
Importer”, care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATIVE SALESMAN (formerly buyer and assistant) 
desires connection preferably but not necessarily in Middle 
West. 15 years experience with first class houses. References. 
Address “Midwest”, care The Upholsterer. 


TASLE OF CON Tt wa Ss 





Fact AND COMMENT: 
The Art-in-Trades Show at Macy’s, 91; When a 
Decorator Sues for His Fee, 92; Fine Furniture and 
Fabrics in Demand, 92; The Value of the Department 
Store in Informing Taste, 92; The Enterprise of 
Oliver A. Olson, 126. 

Discussion: Price. Comrage 9 ii6s.ok so ek isi bakkie cokes 93 

When the Modern Store is Over-organized............. 95 

Paces IN Brown DUO-TONE: 
A Large Tapestry used as a Background for Hand 
some Renaissance Furnishings, 97; Quiet Bedroom 
Decoration in Good Taste, 98; Dining Room in a 
Model Home at Short Hills, N. J., 107; Expressing 
the True Colonial Spirit in Decoration, 108; Living 
Room in a Model Home at Short Hills, N. J., 117; 
Who’s Who in Retail Decorative Merchandising, 118; 
Illustrating this Month’s Drapery Pattern, 127; 
Illustrating the Tasteful Use of Wrought Iron Furni- 
ture and Fitments, 128. 


Big Business Influence of American Museums.......... 99 
Have You Ever. Wondered. io... 0.5. is secs des davees ten 105 
Pie 4a es SS a chek cs Skeets vem ti eel 106 
The: Lamboln Custeare oii gs 5s he wa ae eed 109 
The “New”. Art : Show: at: SGGcy 63. cc sos 6 oaioeo es gaa 115 
Who’s Who in Decorative Retail Merchandising........ 119 
Practical ‘Drawing Sintplebe@ cc | «65/0 cics so caietusnweds as 121 
Common Sense in Furnishing ...............0essseeee> 129 
Tex Five BEATE Bok oi So's dew Ses wo ben opens Meee 133 
With the Buyers: end « Sellers nc s6 555i, Ae eee 137 
News Of thé; BieGetres 55 6 ees occ a cc pek wee eeeeas 137 
Obituaries: Thomas F. Reilly and Hamilton McClean... 139 
Spectel:: Nore. iis ioc eng ecw ens $4 su cewek ontavens be cighits 139 





WANTED—AN OUTSIDE SALESMAN for decorations 
and furnishings; one with some knowledge of the business, 
to associate himself with the Hughes Decorating & Furnishing 
Co., 26 Church Street, Paterson, N. J. 
CURTAIN FACTORY MANAGER available in June. Thor- 
oughly experienced on novelty curtains, panels, etc. Now 
under contract, but want to better myself. Address “Better”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED DRAPERY WORKROOM MAN, capable 
of designing, cutting and executing all types of draperies, 
also estimator, desires position preferably in New York. 
Some retail selling experience. Address “Workroom”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS INTERIOR DECORATING 
SALESMEN, two senior and two junior. Only men of 
pleasing personalities, able to approach, interest and close 
worth-while contracts will be considered. We have established 
clientele in exclusive interior decorating and furniture busi- 
ness. Are now enlarging our scope to include medium priced 
furnishings also. Have new building in best location, devot- 
ing four spacious floors, arranged in thirty model rooms, to 
display purposes. Splendid opportunity for ones who qualify. 
In answering state age, experience, where employed, refer- 
ences, and all other qualifications in detail and salary expected. 
F. J. Staunton Co., 424 Jackson Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SALESMAN—PROMINENT DRAPERY CORPORATION 
require exclusive representatives acquainted with cretonne, 
drapery silks and upholstery fabrics. Territories south of 
Maryland and West of Pennsylvania including Chicago. Only 
those with extensive following among jobbing and retail 
trade considered. Give complete details. Address “Promi- 
nent,” care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Man or woman, to sell 
high grade line of lamps and shades; travelling New Eng- 
land, New York State, Pennsylvania and South. State full 
details first letter, Address “Philadelphia Manufacturer,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A SALESMAN for Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Arkansas. Manufacturers’ line of damasks and woven 
over-drapery fabrics. Address “Texas,” care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED—A COMPETENT MAN to take charge of 
drapery department in prosperous community not far from 
Albany, N. Y. Address with experience and references, “New 
York State,” care The Upholsterer. 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, population 131,620. Store for 
rent in this Great Lakes’ industrial city, 20 x 65 feet with 
large basement. In center of the shopping, hotel and theatre 
zone. Term lease $250 a month. Hayes & Son, 20 West 
9th Street, Erie, Pa. 
SALESMAN, fifteen years road experience calling on deco- 
rators and department stores, would like to connect with 
high class manufacturer or jobber of fabrics, lace curtains, 
or allied lines. Frank N. Mason, 123 North 154th Street, 
Flushing, N. Y. 
SALESMEN WANTED for Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, So. Dakota 
and California, to carry an up to date line of novelty curtains; 
consisting of ruffles, panels and a complete line of curtain 
piece goods. Commission basis. Experienced curtain men 
only need apply to Lloyd Textiles, Inc., 303 W. Monroe Street, 
Chicago, II. 
WANTED A YOUNG LADY, capable of handling customers 
in the wholesale department of a large upholstery and 
drapery house in New York City. Address with qualifications 
and reference “Capable,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A SALESMAN for St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
the Northwest; manufacturers’ line of damasks and woven 
overdrapery fabrics. Address “St. Paul,” care The Upholsterer. 
SITUATION) WANTED—UPHOLSTERY, TRIMMING 
MAN, 26, for past six years connected with large uphol- 
stery manufacturing concern; experienced in all phases of 
upholstery, trimming manufacturing ; at present taking com- 
plete charge dyeing, winding, matching department. Box 980, 
120 E. Fordham Rd., Bronx, New York. 
BUYER for successful drapery and upholstery department 
with twelve years’ experience, wishing to make change, 
desires connection with progressive house in same capacity. 
Married, age 32. Address “Progressive,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN to call on New York decorators, 
high class department and furniture stores, to represent a 
well known manufacturer of custom made, upholstered furni- 
ture in leather. Nationally known and a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the right man, on liberal commission basis. Office 
and sample room now in New York. Address “Leather 
Furniture,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—IMPORT LINE, tapestry panels 
and table scarfs. Must know the trade. Communications 
confidential. Address “Tapestries,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 32, desires road job with good firm. Twelve 
years as buyer and salesman. Address “Dean,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN for high grade 
novelty curtain line for Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, by lead- 
ing New York manufacturer. Splendid opening for good 
man. Address “Leading,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED having a good following to cover 
part of Pennsylvania and outlying states to handle a popular 
line of upholstered furniture. Address “Popular,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
TO LEASE for furniture, floor covering, draperies, etc,, in 
city of the Middle West, population 110,000. We have to 
lease two floors, size 60 x 140. Our department store is 
located in center of city. A good organization can do a large 
volume business. For full particulars address “Center,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, executive ability, thoroughly 
experienced interior finishing, alterations, furniture, fabrics, 
rugs, is open; South preferred. Address “Interior,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG WOMAN, experienced in selling decorative furni- 
ture and gifts, desires position in wholesale showroom. 
Knowledge of credits and all office detail. Address “Detail,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
COMPETENT DESIGNER with broad experience in de- 
signing of high grade edifices, furniture, decorations; 
thoroughly conversant with periods; capable of making 
attractive interior color perspectives; open for engagement. 
Address “Competent,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to cover retailers (automobile pre- 
ferred). Beautiful, comprehensive lines direct from mills. 
Damasks, scrims, marquisettes, rayon, taffetas, cretonnes, etc. 
Also complete trade marked lines of nov elty and plain cotton 
and cotton and rayon dress goods. Straight commissions or 
satisfactory arrangement. Best territories open. No objec- 
tion to non-conflicting line. State full particulars in first 
letter. Address “B. H.,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED A SALESMAN for St. Paul, Minneapolis and 

the Northwest. Manufacturers’ line of the better grades 
of ruffled novelty curtains. Address “N. E.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR, experienced man, desires posi- 
tion. Can successfully assume responsibility. Art school 
graduate; creative. Full information upon addressing, 
“Creative,” care The Upholsterer. 
GOOD OPPORTUNITY to one with knowledge of art 
business, to acquire one of the leading art stores with 
painting gallery in Los Angeles, California. Well established 
in a leading high class shopping center. Owner, due to poor 
health, is forced to retire and make sacrifice. Stock around 
$12,000. Inquire, 815 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
WANTED—GOOD SALESMAN for South for well known 
novelty curtain line. No objection to side line. Address 
“Splendid,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN wants drapery and upholstery line for New 
York City on Midwest territories. Five years’ experience 
with successful sales record. Large acquaintance among 
buyers. Address “H. R.,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Well established drapery and curtain and slip 
cover store doing about $28,000 business annually. Will 
sell at inventory price. Good opportunity for some one know- 
ing his business. Store located near New York. Population 
150,000. Address “Slip Cover,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN—Only first class man wanted 
who has travelled the Middle West, for mill making better 
kind of damasks and draperies. Reply only if you have called 
on the department store trade in this territory, and know the 
merchandise as well as the buyers. Address “Better Kind,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED to sell a line of decorative mirrors 
on commission; can be sold where quality and moderate 
prices are important factors. State territory and experience. 
Address “Mirrors,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DECORATIVE SALESMEN to cover New 
York City, New York jobbers and importers carrying large 
lines. Address “Large Lines,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—CRETONNE or curtain yard goods line for 
South Atlantic States, by high grade salesman with well 
established trade, commission basis. Address “Yard Goods,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN for Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Arkansas. Manufacturers line of better grades of 
ruffled and novelty curtains. Address “Better Grades,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—Young man, several years’ 
experience seeks connection with established firm in New 
York City. Address “New York City,” care The Upholsterer. 
SAMPLE DEPARTMENT MANAGER—Young man with 
experience in wholesale upholstery trade to take complete 
charge of sample department with one of the better import- 
ing firms whose business is mostly with the interior decorating 
trade. Address “Sample Department,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—LINE OF TAPESTRY, damask, friezes, mohair, 
velours or jacquards suitable for furniture manufacturers 
by salesman with established following, Chicago territory and 
Middle West. Commission basis. Address, Charles E. Gabel, 
223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
SALESMAN—Working out of Chicago, travelling Middle 
West, following fine decorators, department stores, is open 
for side line fine goods. Address “Following,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED MILL LINES tto sell on commission in New 
York City and East. Would be interested in mills that 
manufacture velours, tapestries, furniture coverings and cur- 
tains. Have sold jobbers, manufacturers and department 
store trade in this territory for twenty years. Address 
“Twenty Years,” care The Upholsterer. 





DECORATOR'S OPPORTUNITY 


A high class decorator, located at 57th Street, New 
York City, has just completely furnished a showroom 
suite of artistic character. He-has a personal clientele 
and is occupied on the outside the best time of the 
day. He, therefore, is willing to take in with him as 
tenants, several decorators who could use his com- 
plete showroom facilities. It would be clearly under- 
stood that they could use these facilities as if they 
were their own. This decorator has a good many years 
of experience in purchasing, manufacturing, and with 
the assistance of his organization, purchasing and 
business could be carried out very economically. This 
is an unique opportunity available at only a low 
monthly rental. Address ‘‘Unique’’, care The 
Upholsterer. 




















